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Editorial: 

On Marriage and Family 


Back in the early sixties several of us in our seminary class 
were musing over changing patterns in marriage and family 
life. I recall making what then seemed to be a wildly improbable 
guess, that by the end of the century marriage would be a 
specifically religious vocation, and that temporary coupling or 
bonding, whether homo- or heterosexual, would be the norm. 
This was in the age before the sexual revolution, the “outing” 
of gays, the conventionalizing of divorce, or white middle-class 
awareness of the extent of single-parenting in our inner cities. 
But already the nuclear family appeared to be an endangered 
species. 

Back then, few American institutions seemed as healthy 
and secure as “marriage and family.” Dad went out to work, 
holding down a conventional but stable job, and Mom stayed 
home, tending loyally and without complaint to a multitude 
of uninspiring but vital domestic chores. If the kids did rea¬ 
sonably well in school, they were virtually assured of an af¬ 
fordable college education and a career-track of their choice. 
Once settled onto that track, with its promise of modest but 
guaranteed prosperity, they too would opt for marriage and 
family life. It was, after all, the only reasonable way to live 
in the post-Eisenhower era. Despite a presidential assassina¬ 
tion and festering sores in the nation’s urban centers, the mood 
on campus, at the workplace and in the home was upbeat, 
confident. America was still a small-town place, and the nuclear 
family provided both nurture and purpose to its social struc¬ 
ture. Mom, Dad, and 2.4 kids, all living under the same 
roof: it wasn’t even an ideal. It was expected, taken for granted, 
a given of the American Way. 

Then in 1965, President Johnson committed the nation 
to a long and ultimately disastrous involvement in the Vietnamese 
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civil war. In its aftermath, the street drugs that had been more 
or less confined to the distant and forgettable urban ghettos 
became mainstream. The post-traumatic stress disorder that af¬ 
flicted so many combat veterans became something of a national 
syndrome. Everybody, it seemed, popped pills, took up causes, 
and discovered sex. Iconoclasm attacked traditional attitudes 
and values with a vengeance. Some of this was good; much 
of it was not. As the sexual revolution took hold, the magna 
charta of the day (authored by a man named Comfort) sailed 
toward an inevitable second edition, instructing the middle- 
class in the fine points of group sex, spouse-swapping, and 
hedonism in general. Adultery and sodomy came out of the 
closet, to be celebrated as tactics of individual liberation. The 
AIDS scare put a minor crimp in the fun, but its main achieve¬ 
ment has been to rescue the contraception industry from a 
ruinous recession. Meanwhile, “marriage and family” con¬ 
tinue their apparently inexorable slide toward obsolescence. 

In the midst of the delirium a little sanity has appeared 
now and then. Bishop John Spong, it’s true, published his best¬ 
seller Living in Sin?, touting adultery, divorce and active homo¬ 
sexuality as appropriate “values” for our age. But the Pres¬ 
byterians did vote down a committee sponsored proposal to 
encourage pre- and extra-marital sex while seeking, as Kenneth 
Woodward put it, “[to widen] the circle of faithful—not with 
children, but with nonreproductive gays, lesbians and hetero¬ 
sexual singles who practice ‘safe sex’ ” ( Newsweek , May 6, 
1991, p. 59). The fact that such a proposal got as far as it 
did indicates the breadth of its appeal in the current social 
climate. If marriage and family are on the ropes right now, 
it’s not just because the churches have abdicated their respon¬ 
sibility for defending and promoting Biblical demands for con¬ 
jugal faithfulness. It’s also because certain influential Chris¬ 
tians are themselves taking the lead in rejecting those demands, 
in the name of the ostensibly higher values of individual 
autonomy and “doing your own thing.” 

It’s easy to be facetious or even cynical about such mat¬ 
ters. But with one out of two marriages in the country ending 
in divorce, and barely a quarter of American families fitting 
the traditional pattern of the nuclear family (mother, father, 
and their biological or adopted children), the “institution” of 
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marriage faces a crisis of immense proportions. It’s a crisis 
we as Orthodox Christians need to face and address, for the 
sake of our own spiritual well-being as well as for the witness 
we are called to bear in a morally confused and deteriorating 
society. 

Why, in fact, do we need to reject the attitude, “If it 
feels good, do it”? How are we to explain to our children and 
neighbors why the Church has always insisted that sexual 
activity properly belongs only within the context of a monog¬ 
amous, heterosexual, blessed conjugal union? Since technology 
has enabled us to have sex without babies and babies without 
sex, what is the rationale for limiting sexual experience to 
the “marriage bed”? 

As with most moral problems, the answer is given by 
the liturgical tradition of the worshiping Church. Its clearest 
and most profound expression appears in the Epistle reading 
for the Orthodox marriage service, Ephesians 5:20-33: “Give 
thanks always and for everything in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God the Father. But subject to one another 
out of reverence to Christ...” The following admonition to 
mutual submissiveness is grounded in an inviolable truth: that 
marriage is a covenant-relationship of eternal proportions, in 
which the union of “one flesh” models and reactualizes the 
mystery of Christ’s union with His Body, the Church. 

Interpretation of this passage, from critical exegesis to the 
marriage homily, has usually focused on the hierarchical re¬ 
lationship between husband and wife. Much of that interpreta¬ 
tion, to borrow from contemporary jargon, has indeed reflected 
a patriarchalist or sexist agenda of dominance and submission. 
The inappropriateness of those categories, though, becomes 
evident in the light of the Cross. 

The mystery of Christ’s relation to the Church is a mystery 
of humble, self-sacrificing service. Cleansing of the Church’s 
every “spot and wrinkle” is accomplished through the suffering- 
love of Him who “nourishes and cherishes” her as His own 
body, His own flesh. Through the death and resurrection of 
Him who remains forever “the Crucified One” (Matt 28:5) 
God fulfills the promise of the former Covenant sealed with 
Abraham and the people of Israel. In the New Israel, under 
the New Covenant, that fulfillment becomes accessible in a 
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unique way to the nuclear family, called to be, in Chrysos¬ 
tom’s words, “a little Church” ( Horn. XX on Eph 5:22-24). 
Through that ecclesial microcosm, a man and a woman be¬ 
come “one flesh,” joining their lives in an eternal commitment 
to and for one another, while accepting to participate in the 
divine work of procreation. Traditionally it is said that mar¬ 
riage fulfills two purposes: establishing the bond of love between 
spouses, and bringing new life into the world. As St Paul’s 
rhetorical questions of 1 Corinthians 7:16 make clear, there 
is something else involved as well. In addition to love and 
procreation, marriage is given also for the couple to work out 
their mutual salvation and that of their children. This is its 
loftiest purpose and its ultimate justification. 

Why not indulge in what used to be called (derisively) 
“free sex”? What’s the point in taking up the difficult struggle 
to attain “an honorable marriage and a bed undefiled”? Where’s 
the value in denying ourselves the “natural” pleasure of sexual 
encounters wherever and with whomever they may occur? If, 
as the Church affirms, sexuality is inherently good, why strive 
for chastity in the midst of an irredeemably promiscuous world? 

The answer is not to be found in moralism (“Don’t do 
it becauseIt lies rather in the covenantal promise—and 
conjugal experience—of a greater fulfillment and a greater joy. 
grounded in faithfulness and devotion. In Chrysostom’s words, 
“our time here is brief and fleeting. But if we are counted 
worthy, by having pleased God, to exchange this life for the 
life to come, then shall we [as husband and wife] ever be both 
with Christ and with each other, with more abundant pleasure.” 
That hope, which sustains the Church in her arduous pilgrimage 
toward the Kingdom, sustains marriage as well, and at the best 
of times makes of it what it was meant to be: an icon of divine 
love and a crucible in which that love is continually renewed. 

The articles in this issue of the Quarterly examine the 
matter of marriage and family from several perspectives: his¬ 
torical-canonical, theological, meditative, and ecumenical. It is 
our hope that they will stimulate among our readers both 
thought and prayer about this crucial and much-threatened 
aspect of Christian life and vocation. 


-/. B. 
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The Formation of Marriage 
In Late Byzantium 


Patrick Viscuso 


This study will examine the formation of marriage in late 
Byzantium as found in the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares, 
a fourteenth century monastic theologian. Conclusions will be 
reached concerning the relationship of marriage to the Eucharist 
and sacerdotal blessing. The Syntagma was a theological and 
legal encyclopedia that combined both ecclesiastical and civil 
law. Blastares’ encyclopedia deals especially with questions 
concerning marriage. It exerted a significant influence on 
Orthodox religious and legal thought, and remained a major 
theological and canonical resource for Greek Orthodox clergy 
until the eighteenth century. 1 

The Syntagma synthesized the Byzantine church’s tradi¬ 
tion. The main sources used in its composition were canonical 

Primary source material on Matthew Blastares* life is found in manu¬ 
script annotations, correspondence, and selected passages from his work. 
Modern studies dealing with Blastares include encyclopedia articles, one 
major book that concentrates on his hymnography and includes a brief 
survey of his life and writings, several rare Russian translations and articles 
completed during the Tsarist period, and a few articles and books dealing 
with his historical position and influence on Slavic legislation. A listing of 
these sources as well as an analysis of Blastares’ canonical work is contained 
in my recent study, “A Late Byzantine Theology of Canon Law,” The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 24 (1989), 203-219. The full title of Blastares’ 
encyclopedia is, Zuvrccypa Kara otoixeiov tcov £ pis iXt] [l vcov droxaov 
6tco0£oecov tou; lepotq xai OsCoiq Kav6at, tovt)0£v te &[icc Kal <juvte0£v 
Tcp £v Ispopov&xoK; iXaxlorrcp MarOatcp; An Alphabetical Collection of 
All Subjects that are contained in the Sacred and Divine Canons, prepared 
and at the same time organized by Matthew the least among Hieromonks. 
It will be referred to as Syntagma . This work was published in volume six 
of G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles Zuvrayfja tcov 0e(cov Kal lepcov kov6vcov, 
6 vols. (Athens: G. Chartophylax, 1852-59). 
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texts, the writings of the Greek Fathers, imperial novels, and 
the legal commentaries of the Byzantine canonists Alexios 
Aristenos (twelfth century), John Zonaras (twelfth century), 
and Theodore Balsamon (c. 1140—c. 1195). The Syntagma's, 
combination of church and imperial law made the work use¬ 
ful for officials of Byzantine civil and patriarchal courts. Its 
popularity is evidenced by the large number of manuscripts in 
which the work survives. 2 

The canonical material contained in the Syntagma is organ¬ 
ized according to topic. These topics are covered in three hundred 
three numbered chapters which are distributed in twenty-four 
sections. Each section corresponds to a letter of the Greek al¬ 
phabet. The material dealing with matrimony (r&p.o<;) is con¬ 
centrated under letter Gamma (F~), chapters one through thirty. 

Blastares states that matrimony is established “through a 
blessing, or crowning, or contract” (eTte bi* EbXoyLaq, eIte 
Side OTE^ocvcbpaToq, fj 5ioc au^SoXatou). 3 

The word “blessing” (EuXoyta) refers to betrothal. Formal 
betrothal was distinguished from engagement. The minimum 
age requirements for betrothals were “past the twelfth year 
for a female and with the completion of the fourteenth year 
for a male,” the same as for marriage. 4 Engagements were 
permitted between parties seven years old or younger. 5 Previous 
betrothal affected candidacy for ordination in the same way 
as matrimony. 6 These effects occurred in the case of engage¬ 
ment only if the candidate had contracted with a woman who 

2 A listing of Greek manuscripts is found in Robert E. Sinkewicz and 
Walter M. Hayes, Manuscript Listings of the Authored Works of the 
Palaeologan Period (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
1989), H 07-K 08. 

2 Syntagma T. 2. Definition of Marriage, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 153- 
154; the source of Blastares* statement is the ninth century Epanagoge 16. 
1, J. and P. Zepos, eds.. Jus Graecoromanum, 6 vols. (Darstaldt: Scientia 
Aalen, 1962), 2: 274: 

r<5cp.o<; £crclv dv5p6<; Kcci yuvaixbc; auvd$£ia kocI auy- 
kX^pcook; itdor|<; ttj<; £corj<; cTte 6i* eOXoyiac; eIte bid 
<jT£<p<xvG>paTo<; f\ bid oopGoXaioo. 

The meaning of this definition in its earlier historical context will be the 
subject of a separate forthcoming article. 

4 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 181. 

5 Syntagma F~. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 181. 

6 Syntagma f. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 182. 
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was more than six-years old. 7 The dissolution of formal betrothal 
was regarded as an ecclesiastical divorce and was based on 
stipulated grounds. 8 Engagements are said to “operate accord¬ 
ing to the usage of other contracts.” The breaking of such 
agreements entailed “the penalty of a fine” and the loss of 
earnest money paid to guarantee the contract, but was not 
regarded as equivalent to divorce. 9 

In terms of their formation, engagements were “con¬ 
firmed agreements” contracted “through mere speech.” 10 The 
same element of contract existed in the case of formal betrothal 
since consent and gifts were exchanged between the prospective 
spouses and their families. 11 However, the key element that 
differentiated the formation of formal betrothal from engage¬ 
ment was the fact that it was established through benediction. 
According to the legislation of Byzantine Emperor Alexios I 
Komnenos (1081-1118) cited by Blastares, formal betrothal 
was brought about or celebrated through sacred “blessing” 
(sOXovtoc) in a rite whose central feature was prayer: 

7 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 182. 

According to Blastares, “betrothal is dissolved, just as also marriages, 
on account of these worthy causes” ( Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 
6: 183). However, the causes were not the same nor were they categorized 
in a similar fashion. The main emphasis of grounds allowed by Blastares 
for the dissolution of marriage concerned the disruption of marital union 
{Syntagma T. 13, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 176-177). The majority of the 
causes dealt with adultery or situations that concerned actual or suspected 
sexual immorality. The causes for dissolving betrothals had a different 
focus: finances, character, position in life, and events surrounding the con¬ 
tracting ( Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 181). The difference in¬ 
dicates that while divorce in the case of complete marriage was concerned 
with a loss of union, the sundering of betrothal dealt with the loss of a 
foundation for the completion of marriage. In this way, the character of 
betrothal is revealed to be a step in the completion of matrimony, nearly 
equivalent to marriage as its foundation, but not the same as the com¬ 
pleted union. 

9 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 181. 

10 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 180. 

UThe parents and future spouses consented to the betrothal. Parents 
were permitted to arrange betrothals for their dependent children. Female 
children were permitted to object only if the union was “unworthy and 
shameful.” If a male disagreed, “a betrothal does not occur in his name.” 
The dependents were not allowed to betroth themselves contrary to the wishes 
of their parents. When the parents disagreed, the father’s will prevailed 
{Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 183-185; Basilika 28. 1. 5, 9, 10, 
11; H. J. Scheltema and N. van der Wal, eds., Basilicorum tibri LX, 6 
vols., A4: 1315-1317, Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1962). 
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From the novel which was later pronounced by the 
pious Emperor Alexios Komnenos in the year 6592, 
betrothal is nearly equivalent to complete marriage, 
inasmuch as it is celebrated with sacred prayer (axe 
pExa iepocq koc'i auxr| xeXoup.£vr| suxqq)... 

True betrothals are ratified by us, as long as they 
are known to be celebrated (xeXsodsiaoci) at the 
age prescribed by us and with a sacred blessing (pexa 
xrjq lepaq suXoytaq) ... Since betrothals are not 
confirmed by contracts, but through the invocation 
of God (5icc xrjq xou ©eoG £mxXr|aECoq), they 
also remain perpetually indissoluble, being dissolved 
only for the same causes as marriages. 12 

The prayer’s main purpose was the invocation of God, an 
epiclesis, in order that the betrothal might be confirmed and 
made indissoluble. By this divine blessing, betrothal was made 
equivalent to marriage: 

For it is not coition (auvd<j>Eia), but the rite of 
prayer (f) xrjq suxrjq xeXexi*|), which causes the 
betrothal to be reckoned as a marriage. 13 

The resulting effects were negative in character, that is, they 
tended to involve obligations rather than rights. The betrothed 
were required to be faithful and yet were not allowed to enjoy 
sexual union. In this sense, betrothal was not a complete mar¬ 
riage involving positive rights, e.g., the husband to the body 
of the wife and vice versa. 14 

The word “crowning” (oxe^dvcopa) refers to the cen¬ 
tral rite involved in the ceremony of marriage. 15 The character 

12 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 180-181. 

13 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 182. 

14 Although described as nearly equivalent to marriage, and thus also 
establishing kinships of affinity, it was not regarded as a complete union 
nor as a substitute for the marital bond. This is emphasized by Bias tares’ 
prohibition of marriage if a future bridegroom has sexual relations with 
his prospective mother-in-law since “it is not permissible for incest to be 
knowingly permitted” (Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 182-183). 

15 The use of crowning in the marriage ritual of Blastares’ period is 
documented by the manuscript texts cited and quoted at length in P. N. 
Trempelas, MiKp6v EuxoX6ytov (Athens: 1950), 1: 22-25. 
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of this rite is revealed in Blastares’ statement that betrothal 
is equivalent to complete marriage (one celebrated with crown¬ 
ing) because it is established through “sacred prayer (iepaq 
e6 X fj0. 16 The implication is that the imposition of crowns 
involved sacred prayer or blessing as well. Since betrothal was 
formed through a prayer of invocation (£mKXf|O£C 0 c;), the 
crowning most likely also involved a form of epiclesis, but one 
that completed marriage. The betrothal prayer and crowning 
were steps toward the full establishment of a union. Both the 
crowning and the betrothal blessing were categorized by 
Balsamon as forms of benediction (ispoXoyia). 17 This usage 
was accepted by Blastares who relied heavily on the commen¬ 
taries of the earlier canonist. 18 

Several possible explanations may be suggested for the 
use of “contracts” (aupS6Xocia) in the formation of mar¬ 
riage. Since Blastares states that marriage and betrothal are 
established through blessing, it can be argued that the provision 
of “contracts” applied to the marriages of heretics, pagans, 
Jews, or Muslims, who were not able to form unions through 
the Church. However, the only mention of such people in the 
Syntagma occurs insofar as they relate to Orthodox Christians, 
e.g., the prohibition of marriage with Jews, heretics, or pagans. 19 
For the most part, the canonist’s work consists of ecclesiastical 
legislation applicable only to the Orthodox subjects of the 

16 Syntagma T. 15, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 180. 

17 Rhalles and Potles, 4: 182: 

For accordingly, since marriages and betrothals take place 
with a benediction (nerct ispoXoyiac;) ... 

18 Syntagma r. 8, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 164; cf. also Rhalles and Potles, 
4: 183. For the reliance of Blastares on Balsamon throughout the Syn¬ 
tagma, see S. Troianos, ‘Tlspl t&c; vopix&c; myyd<; too MotOoCou BX&- 
oTocpri,” ’Eitetripl<; 'Eraipdac; Bo^avrivSv ZitoohSv, 44 (1979-1980), 
205-329. 

19 Syntagma T. 12, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 173-175. Blastares records 
the provision of Basilika 1.1. 38, that prohibits Jewish/Christian marriage, 
but does not include Basilika 1.1. 39, which prohibits Jews from following 
their supposed marriage laws that are said to allow polygamy. This omission 
may reflect conditions in the Empire during Blastares’ time in which Jews, 
at least with respect to marriage, may have been governed by their own 
religious laws and not the type of legislation as set forth in the Syntagma. 
For an overview concerning Byzantine Jews during the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, see Steven B. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium 1204-1453 
(University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1985). 
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Empire. By extension, the definition of marriage as part of 
this legislation would not have been intended by the canonist 
to pertain to the non-Orthodox. The application of the word 
“contract” to such marriages should thus be discounted. 20 

A second possibility is that contracts were employed in 
cases where marriages and betrothals could not be formed by 
Orthodox Christians through the Church’s benediction. This 
raises the issue of whether second and third marriages took 
place with an ecclesiastical rite. 

According to Niketa of Herakleia’s (1030-1100) canonical 
responses, a work that Blastares summarized and which forms 
an appendix to almost all copies of the Syntagma, two varying 
practices occurred in the case of second marriage. 21 The first 
was the usage of the Great Church, according to which both 
parties were crowned. The second was the practice in force 
outside of Constantinople, where no crowning was said to 
take place. 

Balsamon records that both the benediction and com¬ 
munion of the couple occurred during the first marriage cer¬ 
emony. 22 If the practice of communing the couple continued 

20 This is not to say that marriages amongst these peoples did not take 
place by contract. For example, marital contracts certainly occurred in the 
case of Jews. However, my contention is that matrimonial legislation and 
the definition of marriage in the Syntagma were not directed towards the 
non-Orthodox. 

21 For a general discussion of the canonical responses, see P. B. Paschos, 
*0 MocxQaioq BX&arccprjt; Kal t6 *Ypvoypa$iK6v "Epyov tod (Thes- 
salonike: Idryma Meleton Chersonesou tou Aimou, 1978), 113. An edi¬ 
tion of these summaries together with Niketa’s original answers occurs in 
A. Pavlov, “Kanonicheskiye otvety Nikity mitropolita Irakliyskago (XI-XIC 
veka) v ikh pervonachal’nom vide i v pozdneyshey pererabotke Matfeya 
Vlastarya (XIV v.),” Vizantiyskiy Vremennik 2 (1985), 160-176, where 
Blastares’ version of the first canon appears as follows (Pavlov, 167): 

Strictness does not have the custom of crowning digamists. 
However, the practice of the Great Church does not observe 
such things, but also grants marital crowns to digamists, and 
no one was ever censured in consequence of this. Except that 
they are excluded one or even a second year from the Divine 
Communion. It has not been approved according to the eighth 
canon of the synod in Neocaesarea for the presbyter who 
blessed these (x6v te poXoyfj aavra toOtouq TtpEaSuTEpov) 
to share a meal with them. 

22 Rhalles and Potles, 4: 160: 

However, these things were applicable, as it seems to me. 
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in Blastares’ period, as manuscript evidence suggests, the fact 
that both parties to digamy were under penance suggests that 
the administration of the Eucharist did not occur in second 
union rites. 23 Outside of Constantinople, if crowning did not 
take place and communion was not administered, the case 
could be made that contracts were used to establish marriage. 
However, during Blastares’ period, the existence of a prayer 
for digamy and the practice of administering blessed wine (the 
“common cup”) without Holy Communion implies that these 
forms of benediction and not contracts served to replace the 
crowning. 24 Within Constantinople, the use of crowning for 
digamy, the same form of blessing used in first unions, dis¬ 
qualifies the notion that contracts were used here to replace 
such rites in instances of second marriage. 

The possibility can likewise be raised as to whether con¬ 
tracts were used for third marriages. In this regard, a docu¬ 
ment survives from the patriarchate of Matthew I (1397- 
1410) that lists marriages administered by the diocese of Con¬ 
stantinople for each day of August, 1399. 25 After each date, 
the name of the officiating clergyman appears along with the 
notation that permission was received “in order that he might 

when marriage was established only by consent, not at present, 
when marriage is established by a benediction and divine 
partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ (Si* lepoXoytc*; 

Kai Qslccq pETaXVjijiscoc; toG oa>p<rro<; Kal atpcrcof; toG 
XpioroG). 

^Manuscript evidence for Communion during the first marriage rites 
is summarized by Trempelas, 12-13. National Library of Athens suppl, 724 
(fourteenth-fifteenth century) is presented as an example of this usage in 
Trempelas, 64-67; a number of texts illustrating this point are also reproduced 
in Alexis Demetrievski, Opisaniye liturgicheskikh >f rukopisey , 3 vols. (Kiev; 
I. T. Korchak”-Novitskago, 1901), including Sinai 981 (fourteenth century) 
and Athanasios Lavra 7 (fourteenth century), respectively Demetrievski 
2: 341, 366. 

^According to a manuscript dating from the fourteenth-fifteenth cen¬ 
tury (National Library of Athens suppl. 724 ), the usage for the first mar¬ 
riage was to administer Communion prior to the common cup, Trempelas, 
64-66. The manuscripts cited above in Demetrievski also illustrate this point. 
St. Simeon of Thessalonike (d. 1429) interprets the elimination of Com¬ 
munion and the retention of the common cup in the rite of the second 
nuptials, as a “partial blessing” (pepncdv <5tyiccap6v) of the marriage 
(P.G., 155: 513). 

^Franz Miklosich and Joseph Muller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii 
Aevi Sacra et Profana, vol. 2, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani 
MCCCXV-MCCCCIl (Vienna: Carolus Gerold, 1862), 279-299. 
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bless” (tva EoXoy^ari) the union. Next to the spouses’ names, 
the number of their previous marriages is recorded. Second 
and third marriages are listed as blessed and are not distin¬ 
guished from one another or from first unions except by re¬ 
corded number. 

The description of the priest or bishop as blessing third 
marriages implies that prayer of some type was employed to 
establish trigamy rather than the signing of contracts. 26 The 
fact that the patriarchal record is dated later than Blastares 
is its main weakness as evidence for practices of his period. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that if a special form particular to 
third or second marriages was used that involved legally bind¬ 
ing and indissolvable contracts, this would be discussed either 
in the Syntagma or one of its appendices. Moreover, if such 
a practice existed, it would survive in at least one manuscript 
and be reflected in documents of the Great Church within sixty 
years of Blastares’ writing. The absence of such evidence 
makes the use of contracts in place of a marital benediction 
very doubtful. 

2S On the basis of the evidence J. Zhishman holds that third marriages 
were also crowned in Constantinople, see J. Zhishman, Das Eherecht Der 
Orientalischen Kirche (Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1864), 447. However, 
M. Apostolopoulos disagrees by stating that the list does not imply any¬ 
thing concerning crowning, see M. Apostolopoulos-J. Zhishman, T6 5(kcciov 
toG y&^iou tt]<; dvccToXtKfjc; 6p9o56£ou fewKXriaiaq, 2 vols. (Athens: 
Athens dawn, 1912), 2: 136, n. 1. In any case, this benediction did not in¬ 
clude the reception of Communion since the parties to trigamy were under 
penance, see Syntagma T. 4, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 158. Blastares does not 
state in the Syntagma that the couple received crowns. One version of the 
canonist’s summary of Niketa’s first canonical response records that trigamists 
were crowned according to the usage of Constantinople. However, this ap¬ 
pears in later editions of the Great Euchologion , e.g., EuxoA6yiov t6 M£ya 
(Venice: Phoenix Press, 1862), 253, and not in earlier printings, for in¬ 
stance, Jacobus Goar, Euchologion sive rituale graecorum (Venice: Bar¬ 
tholomew Javarina, 1730), 327. This later version of Niketa’s first response 
was a modem interpolation made to justify leniency towards third mar¬ 
riages. It is thus likely that during Blastares* time, the trigamists received 
a benediction through a sacerdotal prayer. Nevertheless, the fact that with 
only one exception, no such prayer survives in the manuscripts may suggest 
that a special prayer for trigamy did not exist during Blastares’ period, 
and that perhaps the rite for digamy listed in many texts performed a 
double-service, also being used in the case of third unions. Such a usage 
is recorded in a sixteenth century manuscript (Lavra Monastery 21), see 
Trempelas, 79. The manuscript that contains a prayer for trigamy is Sinai 
717 (dated 1510), see Demetrievski, 2: 717. 
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Nevertheless, the fact that throughout the Syntagma blessed 
marriages are referred to as contracts, suggests that contracts 
were used at some point in the formation of unions that were 
later completed through blessing and crowning. 27 The word, 
“oup66Acctov” occurs in Blast ares’ summary of the emperor 
Alexios’ legislation on betrothal: 

Indeed properly speaking, betrothal will not be dis¬ 
solved by payment of fines, nor will they henceforth 
be expressed in writing through contracts (ou(i6o- 
Acrtou;). Since betrothals are not confirmed by them, 
but through the invocation of God, they also remain 
perpetually indissoluble, being dissolved only for the 
same causes as marriage ... engagements (oup.66- 
Acetcc) that are in the form of a betrothal... do not 
at all hold the position of a legal and confirmed 
betrothal, but are viewed only as confirmed agree¬ 
ments (^irepcoT^aeu; p6vov f)a<f>ccAiap£voc<;) and 
operate according to the usage of other contracts 
(auvocAAccy p<5ctcov) .** 

The word “aupG6Aaiov” here denotes a contract in general 
and at the same time a simple engagement, i.e., a contract 
that appeared in the form of a betrothal but was distinguished 
from it by being dissolvable and thus not holding the status of 
a complete marriage. 

27 The words used to describe the contracting of marriage include 
oovaXXdrrciv, auvdXXavna, and ou (iS6Xcaa (Syntagma B. 8, 12, Rhailes 
and Potles, 6: 128, 129, 132, 174). 

28 Syntagma I". 15, Rhailes and Potles, 6: 181; Blastares also uses the 
word auv&XXay[ia to denote the simple engagement allowed between 
non-Orthodox, when the former promised to convert. Syntagma F. 12, 
Rhailes and Potles, 6: 173: 

The council states that if perhaps the heretic or the unbeliever 
promises to observe the Orthodox faith, let the contract 
(ouv&XXorypa) proceed. However, let the union (aovd- 
<t>Eia) be delayed, until the substance of his promise would 
be confirmed by works. Latins who choose to marry Ortho¬ 
dox women are also required to do these things. 

If formal betrothal and crowning are represented by the word ouvd()>£ia, 
then it is consistent that since these involved blessing and benediction, non- 
Orthodox would be barred from these steps (which are regarded as 
equivalent to a complete union) until finally converting. 
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On this basis, a case might be made that the “ou^66- 
Xaia” discussed in the definition of marriage were in fact 
the simple engagements mentioned by Alexios’ novels. How¬ 
ever, as already seen, these engagements did not entail the 
legal consequences of formal betrothal and might be repudiated. 
This suggests that such agreements did not establish a condi¬ 
tion equivalent to marriage, according to which, dissolution 
by consent was strictly forbidden. Simple engagement did not 
thus form a matrimonial union and cannot fulfill the definition 
of marriage. 

A last possibility is suggested by a passage from the litur¬ 
gical commentaries of St Simeon of Thessalonika (d. 1429): 

Next on the appointed day, in order that the con¬ 
tract (aupS6\ociov) be written, an assembly of hon¬ 
orable men gathers for the sake of witnessing what 
takes place, and because an agreement (ouv&AXcc- 
ypoc) of legal marriage is put into effect. Where¬ 
fore, a man is also legally designated, and he writes 
the contract (aup66Xociov). The signatures of the 
contracting parties (ouvocXXocttovtcdv) are made 
by means of a cross, showing that the act is from 
God and begins in Christ. When the fathers of the 
future spouses touch the reed-pen, they indicate by 
this their own willingness and free consent. Where¬ 
fore they also bow down first to Him and then touch 
the reed-pen. In consequence of the fact that Christ 
binds them, the contracts are called cross bonds 
(oxccupiKol Xdyovxai SsapoC). And they are not 
permitted to be dissolved without certain legal con¬ 
sequences occurring such as in the case of a com¬ 
plete marriage. Therefore, their dissolution will be 
a crime. At the appointed time of marriage, both the 
bridegroom and bride arrive at the Church. 29 

The main problem in the use of this commentary is the fact 
that it was written in the century following Blastares’ work 
and may not refer to practices current during the canonist’s 

™P.Q.. 155: 505-508. 
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period. If this objection is laid aside, the commentary provides 
the most likely explanation for the word “contract” in the 
canonist’s definition of marriage. Simeon states that prior to 
the church rite of betrothal and crowning, the couple signed 
in the presence of their parents a written contract, the “gtocu- 
piKol Sscrpoi” (cross bonds), known as such since it was signed 
with a cross. The agreement signified the consent of the 
couple to the union and most likely involved the transfer of 
property into the future marital community, e.g., the dowry 
and ante-nuptial gift. The parents manifested their consent by 
touching the quills used by the future spouses. After the agree¬ 
ment was presented to a legally designated man, i.e., a repre¬ 
sentative of the state, the couple then proceeded to the church 
for the religious rites. The contract signing thus appears to 
be a purely civil form of marital union. 

This interpretation is supported by the fact that the 
definition of marriage occurs in a section of the Syntagma 
devoted to civil legislation as does the statement: 

The husband and wife having intercourse with one 
another does not form the marriage, but their con¬ 
sent for marriage does. 30 

At first glance, this contradicts the other statements made by 
Blastares that marriage and betrothal were established through 
the Church’s benediction and not through consent. 81 However, 
if this statement is regarded as civil legislation and not ec¬ 
clesiastical, the inconsistency is reconciled. 

The notion that marriage is formed by contract, i.e., by 
agreement or consent, was one taken from civil law. 32 The 
presence of a legally designated individual and the absence of 

30 Syntagma T. 2, Rhalles and Fotles, 154; cf. Digest 50. 17. 

31 Syntagma T. 8, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 164: 

However, at that time, the marriage was established by 
consent alone. It would not constitute a marriage for us 
without a benediction (l£po\oy[a). 

32 Digest 50. 17. 30, Theodor Mommsen and Paul Krueger, eds., and 
Alan Watson, trans., The Digest of Justinian , 4 vols. (Philadelphia: Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1985), 4: 958: 

Ulpianus libro trigensimo sexto ad Sabinum. Nuptias non 
concubitus, sed consensus facit. 
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a sacerdotal blessing indicate that the cross bonds, despite 
their religious tone, represented purely civil arrangements. These 
agreements most likely concerned the legal registration of the 
union in addition to the property arrangements discussed above. 
Such registration was probably necessary for the confirmation 
of legitimate offspring, especially with regard to inheritance 
questions. The state may have recognized these contractual 
agreements as establishing a community of persons and goods, 
by strict definition a legal civil union. This civil recognition 
possibly underlies Simeon’s statement that the dissolution of 
the contract was regarded as entailing the same consequences 
as in the case of completed marriage (TETEXecrpdvcp tcp 
y&pcp), and thus was viewed as a crime (irapocvopia). 

In sections dealing with ecclesiastical laws, Blastares states 
that the betrothal blessing and marital benediction established 
marriage. He emphasizes that consent to marry did not form 
a marital union. On this basis, the canonist would not have 
recognized the “cross bonds” as a marriage. Blastares’ silence 
in describing the details of such arrangements might be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the civil law in this case did not coin¬ 
cide with the ecclesiastical view of marriage and could not be 
used to confirm the canons. 33 On the other hand, the canonist 
may have viewed such expressions of mutual agreement as 
fulfilling the Church’s requirement for free consent, which was 
considered necessary for the reception of the betrothal blessing 
and crowning. This and their probable use by the state may 
explain whatever mention is made of “contracts” in the 
Syntagma. 

The statement made in the civil law section that mar¬ 
riage was formed by consent is thus not a historical note but 
rather one that was utilized by the state in the recognition of 
a marital community. The use of blessing and crowning are 
presented as additional ways of creating legal unions recog- 

33 In the preface of the Syntagma , he states that only laws that are 
consistent with the canons will be included in his work ( Syntagma , Preface, 
Rhalles and Potles, 6: 5): 

Next I have considered it worthwhile to also join to related 
chapters of the canons both brief and abridged ones of civil 
legislation that aid and agree with the sacred canons, and 
witness superabundantly to their soundness. 
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nized by the state. The Church would not accept these con¬ 
tracts as equivalent to marriage but would bestow such status 
only to betrothal and crowning. The definition of matrimony 
utilized by Blastares thus indicates that a complete union in 
the eyes of Church and state, which involved obligations, rights, 
property relations, and registration, was formed through a 
process. The stages of the process were the following: con¬ 
tract, betrothal blessing and crowning in the case of the first 
union, and appropriate liturgical substitutions in cases of second 
and third marriages . 84 


Marriage, Eucharist, and Benediction 

Balsamon states that marriage took place through benedic¬ 
tion and partaking of Holy Communion . 85 Simeon of Thes- 
salonika, almost a century after Blastares, records that in the 
celebration of a first marriage, the couple received both the 
Eucharist and the common cup . 88 Manuscripts dating from the 
fourteenth century contain an identical liturgical usage . 87 

However, Blastares does not make any explicit statement 
that marriage was formed through the reception of the con¬ 
secrated elements. In his discussion of Timothy of Alexandria’s 
eleventh canon, he states that a priest who was invited to a 
wedding for blessing and Oblation must not attend if the union 
was unlawful . 88 This implies that Blastares recognized a mar- 

34 Gabriel Le Bras reaches a similar conclusion in Jean Dauvillier and 
Carlos le Clercq, Le Mariage en Droit Canonique Oriental Paris: Recueil 
Sirey, 1936), vii. 

Jamais, k vrai dire, Funit6 parfaite de la calibration n’a iti 
rialisie: rien de plus instructif du mariage: 1’idie d'une forma¬ 
tion instantanie, au diclic des paroles, fut presque toujours 
etrangire aux Orientaux, pour qui la fondation d’un minage 
s’accomplit par operations successives . 

This opinion is also shared by De Clercq and Dauvillier, 35, and Korbinian 
Ritzer, Formen, Riten und religidses Brauchtum der Eheschiiessung in den 
christlichen Kirchen des ersten Jdhrtausends (Minister: Aschendorff, 1981), 
119-120. 

^Rhalles and Potles, 4: 160. 

sep.G., 155: 512-513. 

87 Trempelas, 63-66; Demetrievski, 2: 341, 366. 

38 Syntagma f. 9, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 168. 
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riage celebration which included the reception of the Eucharist. 
Nevertheless, in the same discussion, the author states: 

Clerics must not marry with a benediction the ones 
that choose to wed in this fashion, lest by doing so, 
they will participate in the sins belonging to others. 39 

The partaking of Communion is not mentioned here or in any 
part of the Syntagma as an element resulting in the formation 
of marriage. Blastares emphasized that benediction was the 
essential factor for the establishment of the nuptial union. As 
has been seen, the main elements identified with this benedic¬ 
tion are prayer (sOXoyia) and crowning (axe<}>c5cvco(ioc). 

The relationship between Communion and the nuptial rite 
may be better understood if the issue of excommunication is 
examined. In the Syntagma, there are two types of exclusion 
from the Eucharist. The first resulted from the impurity of 
the communicant. This type of excommunication was temporary 
in nature and was remedied through repentance. The second 
type of exclusion was permanent and resulted in eternal ex¬ 
pulsion from the Church. This expulsion was known as anathe¬ 
matization, which was defined as complete separation from 
Christ and consignment in turn to Satan. 40 

The first type of excommunication was involved in the 
penancing of third and second marriages, both of which re¬ 
sulted in temporary Eucharistic debarment. According to the 
late manuscript evidence already cited, the spouses were not 
communicated during the rite used for third marriage. More¬ 
over, they were excommunicated for a certain length of time, 
after which the couple was permitted to receive Communion 
once a year. This occasion occurred on Pascha day, when the 
stain that they were considered to have incurred was thought 
to be absorbed by the Lenten fast. According to Balsamon, 
abstinence during this fast not only included certain foods but 
also marital relations. 41 The marital relations of trigamists were 
considered by Blastares to be defiling, i.e., causing a state of 
impurity that barred the spouses from receiving the Eucharist. 

89 Syntagma T. 9, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 168. 

40 Syntagma Preface, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 16-17. 

41 Rhalles and Potles, 4: 485-486. 
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If the canonist agreed with Balsamon that the fast included 
abstinence from marital sex, the spouses’ reception of Com¬ 
munion at Easter served as a sign that by refraining from such 
relations they had been cleansed of defilement. Participation 
in the Eucharist would be a sign of purity. 

On the other hand, the communication of the first mar¬ 
ried during the nuptial rite itself as the manuscripts and Blastares’ 
allusions suggest, can be interpreted as meaning that such 
couples were considered pure in the eyes of the Church and 
their union took place in an undefiling manner. In this sense, 
their participation in the Eucharist sealed the union by manifest¬ 
ing the worthiness of the spouses as well as the uncondemned 
nature of the marriage. Such participation can be taken as a 
sign that wedlock had been blessed and perfected through re¬ 
demption by Christ, a point emphasized in Blastares’ references 
to the wedding at Cana and the undefiled nature of the mar¬ 
riage bed. 

This makes clear the meaning of Simeon’s interpretation 
of the common cup in the second nuptials as a sign of “partial 
blessing” (pepiKdv dry lexer p6v). 42 Since digamists were under 
penance, they were not communicated during the nuptial rite. 43 
However, Blastares states that after several years’ temporary 
excommunication, they were once more allowed to fully par¬ 
ticipate. The eventual communion of digamous spouses implies 
that gradually through penance they were considered worthy 
of the Eucharist and their union was accordingly placed on 
the same level as the first married. The reception by digamists 
of the common cup was thus a sign of partial blessing on their 
union whose eventual acceptance as being fully worthy was 
granted as a possibility and achieved through penance. 

In general, the Eucharist was viewed by Blastares as ful¬ 
filling a symbolic role in the nuptial rite with regard to die 
worthiness of both the couple and marriage itself. By con¬ 
firming these realities. Holy Communion sealed and perfected 
the marital union. However, Eucharistic participation was not 
a necessary element in the establishment of matrimony. 

up.G., 155: 513. 

43 Later manuscripts record that they were not communed. Lavra 
Monastery 21 (sixteenth century), Trempelas, 78-79; Athanasios Lavra 60 
(dated 1578), Demetrievski, 2: 801. 
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Prayers of invocation or epiclesis were the key elements 
in the “blessing” rites of betrothal and “crowning.” The benedic¬ 
tion of the marital union is described as given by the priest. 
The nature of blessing (eOXoyicx) was defined as the im¬ 
parting of “spiritual and sanctifying grace.” 44 The priest acted 
as a mediator between humankind and the Divinity. 45 He was 
viewed as a vessel for the reception and imparting of sanctifica¬ 
tion. The priest received grace through his invocation of the 
Deity. This grace was in turn imparted to sanctify the couple 
and thus formed the marital union at each stage. 46 According 
to Balsamon, the benediction given by the priest was a making 
present of the same sanctifying blessing bestowed by the Saviour 
in His redemption of marriage at Cana. 47 This notion is consistent 
with Blastares’ thought on the formation of matrimony through 
benediction. 


Conclusion 

The words “either through a blessing, or crowning, or 
contract” are a description of three steps in the formation of 
a complete marriage; each of which involved the partial effects 
of matrimony and led to the culmination of a complete union. 
The term “blessing” (eOXoyicc) refers to formal betrothal. 
Such a betrothal established the negative effects of marriage, 
namely, the obligations of exclusivity and fidelity on the part 
of the future spouses. “Crowning” (crrecjxivcDpa) refers to 
the rite used in perfecting the union whose foundation was 
established in betrothal, so that the positive effects most ex¬ 
emplified in the sexual relations of husband and wife could be 
enjoyed. “Contract” (oop.S6Xcaoc) denotes a written agree¬ 
ment that had a purely civil connotation, probably involving 
a transfer of property and expression of marital consent. While 
the first two ways of establishing marriage were recognized 
by the Church, the last was most likely acknowledged only by 
civil law. 

Syntagma f. 9, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 165. 

45 Syntagma T. 18, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 191. 

46 Syntagma f. 9, Rhalles and Potles, 6: 165. 

47 Rhalles and Potles, 4: 561. 
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The Eucharist was viewed by Blastares as fulfilling a 
symbolic role in the nuptial rite by confirming the worthiness 
of both the couple and marriage itself. The crowning and 
betrothal blessing were considered sacerdotal benedictions. Such 
blessings were seen as an imparting of Divine grace through 
the priestly vessel. 
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Family and Christian Virtue in 
A Post-Christendom World: 
Reflections on the Ecclesial Vision of 
John Chrysostom 


Vigen Guroian 


Of the many quotable passages from the writings of 
St John Chrysostom perhaps the one which is most often 
cited comes from his twentieth homily on Ephesians. It reads: 
“If we regulate our households [properly]...»we will also be 
fit to oversee the Church, for indeed the household is a little 
Church. Therefore, it is possible for us to surpass all others 
in virtue by becoming good husbands and wives.” 1 Most often 
this passage has been invoked as a proof text to support high 
sacramental interpretations of marriage. Rarely has it been used 
for a sustained discussion of what might best be described as 
Chrysostom’s ecclesial vision of the Christian family and house¬ 
hold. In this essay, I have set out to explore that vision and to 
suggest how it might clarify and correct current theological 
and sociological interpretations of the family and morality. 

Chrysostom lived at a moment of genuine cultural crisis. 
The pagan culture of antiquity was in decline. Christianity had 
become a force with which to be reckoned. Yet views differed 
about what shape a future Christian culture might take. 
Chrysostom was among a minority of Christian voices, St 
Basil having been another, who expressed serious misgivings 
about the emerging Christian order. Like Basil, he brought 
the spirit of monastic reform into his critique of society. He 

1 John Chrysostom, Si. John Chrysostom on Marriage and Family Life , 
trans. Catherine P. Roth and David Anderson (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1986), p. 57. 
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inveighed against the moral laxity and excessive preoccupation 
with material possessions, power and social status even among 
so-called Christians. Chrysostom’s ecclesiology powerfully ex¬ 
pressed this reform spirit, as he struggled to steer a course 
which would lead neither to an imperial church nor to a cake- 
frosting version of Christianity for the masses. His example is 
especially instructive for the churches today as they themselves 
enter a definitively post-Christendom era marked by cultural 
deterioration. Christians are faced with difficult choices over 
how to relate to the emerging hegemonic secularity. 

Chrysostom in his own time might easily have succumbed 
to the temptation to argue for the moral rehabilitation of the 
family as a means of securing societal stability. In our own 
time we hear repeatedly even from religious sources—Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Orthodox alike—that the family is of 
social value as a bulwark of societal stability. Chrysostom was 
not without cognizance of this sociological dimension and 
function of the family. As he said on one occasion: [W]hen 
harmony prevails [in the household], the children are raised 
well, the household is kept in order, and neighbors, friends and 
relatives praise the result. Great benefits, both for families and 
states, are thus produced.” 2 Chrysostom, however, subordinated 
this social function to a secondary or tertiary consideration. 
Primary for him was the nature of the Christian family as an 
ecclesial entity: the family as a vocation of the kingdom of 
God, obliging a discipline of spiritual and moral askesis. 

Here we come to the crux of this essay. Rather than a 
sociological definition of the family as a starting point, I wish 
to argue, with Chrysostom as the loadstar, that efforts must 
be made from within the churches to restore this primary 
Christian vision of the family as an ecclesial entity and mis¬ 
sion of the kingdom of God. In arguing this way, however, one 
is bound to bump into a much larger debate, quite at the center 
of contemporary Christian ethics. This is the debate over the 
prospects generally for the Christian faith within a post-Chris¬ 
tendom world—although some of the participants in the debate 
would want to dispute the accuracy of even that description. 
For, indeed, there are those who cling to the hope that some 

mid., p. 44. 
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version of a Christendom is still possible and that, therefore, 
Christian ethics can continue to be done in old and familiar 
ways of correlating Christian truth with norms and institutions 
found within the culture. There are others with the more 
modest hope of designing a new public theology for a plu¬ 
ralistic order. This search goes on in diverse and even oppos¬ 
ing ideological camps, among neo-conservatives, mainline Prot¬ 
estants and liberal as well as neo-Thomist Catholics. Others 
who are persuaded that Christendom has ended, and never 
was a good idea in any case, have turned to alternative models 
of a confessing church whose “main political task” lies “not 
in the personal transformation of individual hearts or the 
modification of society,” but rather, as Stanley Hauerwas and 
William H. Willimon have recently put if, “in the congrega¬ 
tion’s determination to worship Christ in all things ... and to 
build up an alternative polis,” that being the church. 8 Among 
the contending parties accusations are flung back and forth 
over whether this or that proposed ecclesiology is overly ac¬ 
commodating towards the culture or irresponsibly sectarian. 

Chrysostom helps us to see that this perennial question 
about the appropriate relationship of the church to the culture 
is reflected in microcosm within the empirical Christian fam¬ 
ily. With respect to the contemporary debate, I intend to 
demonstrate how Chrysostom’s way of stating the relation of 
family to church and church to culture eludes some of the 
easily uttered categories with which we have learned to pigeon¬ 
hole others’ points of view. Chrysostom was neither sectarian, 
accommodationist, nor triumphalist. He resisted the Eusebian 
Christian imperialism of the day. He was not taken with the 
Constantinian-Theodosian theocratic synthesis of church and 
state which, when later codified by Justinian, provided the 
ideological framework for Byzantine theocracy. Nor did Chrysos¬ 
tom propose that the church retreat into the catacombs. And 
he did not hold to the opinion that the only pure and true 
Christianity was restricted to the monastery. Rather, Chrysos¬ 
tom’s idea of an evangelical and socially responsible Christian 
faith was bound up with his pastoral and moral theology as 

8 Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon, Resident Aliens: Life in 
the Christian Colony (Nashville, TN.: Abingdon Press, 1990), pp. 45-46. 
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he addressed Christian parishioners and Christian rulers alike. 
In all that he said about the nature of the church/world rela¬ 
tionship, Chrysostom returned again and again to the belief 
of the fathers that salvation is accomplished from within the 
ecclesia, through the process of making the kingdom of God 
present to an unbelieving world. For Chrysostom, the family 
as an ecclesial entity figured centrally in this salvific process. 


The “Ecclesial” Household 

As Gerhardt B. Ladner has observed, by the end of the 
fourth century, especially in the East, “the ascetic and mystic 
and the ruler shared between them as it were true kingship.” 
Reformed in the royal image of God, they represented two 
different but equally high orders of mankind. 4 The Constantinian- 
Theodosian initiatives to establish a Christian Commonwealth 
formalized by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth century, 
tipped the balance toward the latter. The emperors increasingly 
asserted a “quasi-sacerdotal position [for themselves] in the 
Church, and generally made it understood that the value of all 
acts of reform in the Church and empire flowed directly from 
the fact that they were put into effect by, or on the command 
of, the emperor.” 5 

Early in his career Chrysostom resisted these trends to¬ 
ward imperial domination of the church and society. He did 
so by championing monastic claims of true “kingship” over the 
Eusebian conception of the king-philosopher. This is a clear 
aim of his short treatise, A Comparison Between a King and 
a Monk (c. 380). As Ladner states: ‘There was one great 
exception to the eastern development of [the] Basileia ideology: 
the thought and life of St John Chrysostom.” 8 The truly sig¬ 
nificant turn in Chrysostom’s thought came, however, as he 
struggled with his pastoral and homiletic duties in Antioch 
and later in Constantinople. In these settings, Chrysostom be¬ 
came convinced “that, apart from the privilege of marriage, 

4 Gerhardt B. Ladner, The Idea of Reform (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967), p. 125. 

Vbid., p. 126. 

*Ibid. t pp. 125-126. 
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the Christian who lived in the world had the same obligations 
as the monk.” 7 In the midst of expounding an ecclesially cen¬ 
tered interpretation of the Christian household as a mission 
of the kingdom of God in the world, he also anticipated and 
answered the later Byzantine alternatives of conceiving the 
church as the sacramental organism which whispers in the 
emperor’s ear and sacralizes an imperial order, and the view 
that the monks are the only true representatives of holiness in 
a compromised and sinful world. 

At the close of his Antiochene ministry, Chrysostom wrote 
the Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to 
Bring Up Their Children (c. 386-387). There he spoke “of a 
child’s soul as of a city in which the King of the universe in¬ 
tends to dwell, and God’s earthly representative in this city 
is not the emperor, but the child’s father” (my emphasis). 
“Nothing” concludes Ladner, “could be less ‘Eusebian’ than 
this conception of the Kingdom of God on earth, and it is not 
surprising that John Chrysostom perished as a martyr for Chris¬ 
tian ethical principles in resistance” 8 to the emerging and 
solidifying ideology of a Christian Empire. 

From this point on, Chrysostom sought to “reform the 
‘Polis’ within the ‘Basileia,’ ” 9 observes Ladner. He increasingly 
identified the proleptic presence of the kingdom of God not 
primarily with empire or the cloistered monastery, but with 
the near and familiar Christian household. The cardinal “marks” 
of the kingdom, Chrysostom insisted, are compassion, love of 
neighbor, and hospitality toward friends and strangers alike. 
The Christian household, he maintained, is an exact image of 
the ecclesia when it puts into practice the gospel teaching about 
our behavior toward one another and toward God. 10 

Chrysostom thought of the Abrahamic household as the 
ancient biblical type of the Christian “ecclesial” household. The 
Abrahamic household kept and practiced in an exemplary 

7 Ibid., p. 127. 
s Ibid ., p. 129. 
mid., p. 129. 

10 I have learned much about this from Gus George Christo’s disserta¬ 
tion, “The Church’s Identity Established Through Images According to St. 
John Chrysostom” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Durham, 1990). Christo’s 
work has alerted me to a number of passages which I cite from Chrysostom 
below. 
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fashion the virtues of the kingdom of God needed to receive 
the Messiah. In homily 45 on The Acts of the Apostles, 
Chrysostom exhorted: 

Make yourself a guest-chamber in your own house; 
set up a bed there, set up a table there and a candle¬ 
stick. For is it not absurd, that whereas, if soldiers 
should come, you have rooms set apart for them, 
and show much care for them, and furnish them with 
everything, because they keep off from you the visible 
war of this world, yet strangers have no place where 
they may abide? Gain a victory over [prevail over] 
the Church ... [S]urpass us in liberality: have a room 
to which Christ may come; say, “This is Christ’s 
cell; this building is set apart for Him.... Abraham 
received strangers in the place where he abode him¬ 
self; his wife stood in the place of a servant, the 
guests in the place of masters. He knew not that 
he was receiving Christ; knew not that he was re¬ 
ceiving Angels; so that had he known it, he would 
have lavished his whole substance. But we, who know 
that we receive Christ, show not even so much zeal 
as he did who thought that he was receiving men.... 

Let our house [therefore] be Christ’s general 
receptacle.. 

Here Chrysostom had something in mind even more con¬ 
crete than the actual network of human relations within the 
household. The physical dwelling itself is transformed into 
“Christ’s general receptacle.” Abraham’s tent is the Old Testa¬ 
ment type of the Christian dwelling which becomes a sacred 
house of God. When the members of the household make 
provisions for guests and greet them in their home, the dwelling 
itself becomes like unto the body of the Lord. 

Elsewhere in his homilies on Acts, Chrysostom filled out 
this metaphor of die house of God with its members and their 

n John Chrysostom, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom on the Acts 
of the Apostles , in A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church , First Series, vol. 11 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956), p. 277 [homily 45]. 
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relations. “Let the house be a Church, consisting of men and 

women-‘For where two,’ He saith, ‘are gathered together 

in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.’ ” (Mt 18:20). 12 
This family, which welcomes Christ and feeds and clothes him, 
is the interior of the kingdom of Heaven. Hospitality should 
even be sought in the selection of spouses. Abraham sent his 
servant to his own country to find a wife for his son Isaac. 
And the servant determined through prayer that the girl he 
should chose would be one who offered him not only drink 
but water for his camels as well (Gen 24:11-14). The servant 
was sent looking for such a bride for Isaac, writes Chrysostom, 
because “everything good which ha[d] happened to . . . 
[the household] came because of hospitality. Let us not see 
only the fact that he asked for water, but let us consider that 
it shows a truly generous soul not only to give what is asked 
but to provide more than is requested. 13 This cultivation of 
a righteous household, he concludes, is a manner of seeking and 
receiving the kingdom of Heaven. “ ‘Thou who receivedst Me,’ 
He saith, ‘into thy lodging, I will receive thee into the Kingdom 
of My Father; thou tookest away My hunger, I take away thy 
sins; thou sawest Me a stranger, I make thee a citizen of heaven; 
thou gavest Me bread, I give thee an entire Kingdom, that 
thou mayest inherit and possess.’ ” 14 

A quintessential New Testament example of an “ecclesial” 
household, said Chrysostom, was the home of Aquila and 
Priscilla. These two workers in the Lord unselfishly opened 
their home to St Paul and Christ’s disciples. “[I]t was no small 
excellency [virtue], that they had made their very house a 
Church.... [And] Paul,” Chrysostom adds in homily 44 on 
I Corinthians, exhorts the Corinthian Christians to greet one 
another “with the holy kiss... as a means of union: for this 
unites, and produces one body.” 18 As Gus Christo has sum¬ 
marized, for Chrysostom, “a Christian home’s transformation 
into the Church..., or a church, happens when its occupants 

uibid., p. 127 [homily 26]. 

18 Chrysostom on Marriage , pp. 103-104. 

14 Chrysostom, “Homilies on Acts,” p, 276 [homily 45]. 

15 John Chrysostom, “First Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the 
Corinthians,” in The Homilies of St . John Chrysostom , Part II (Oxford and 
London: John Henry Parker; J.G.F. and J. Rivington, 1839), p. 620. 
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salute each other with the holy kiss ..., are hospitable to peo¬ 
ple and remain free of deceit and hypocrisy.” 16 Such a home 
or church becomes a location from which Christ draws the 
rest of the public world into his kingdom. This in turn is de¬ 
scribed as a liturgical and sacramental action. “Charity,” 
Chrysostom once exclaimed, is “a sacrament.... For our sacra¬ 
ments are above all God’s charity and love.” 17 


The Christian Family as Mission of the Kingdom of God: 
Reforming the Polis from within the Basileia 

Chrysostom’s ecclesial vision of marriage and family is 
constituted of two key elements. First, Chrysostom regards 
parenthood as an office of a community assigned to persons 
by God and the church. This contrasts with interpretations of 
parenthood which circulate within our highly individualistic 
culture, namely that parenthood is a willful act of the self 
or a subjectively defined role assigned by the self to itself. 
Second, and correlative to the first point, Christian marriage 
and family, says Chrysostom, is a communal and oftentimes 
heroic vocation of unselfish contribution to a divine peoplehood. 
This challenges contemporary notions of marriage and fam¬ 
ily which define its primarily function: (1) as preparing au¬ 
tonomous selves, and (2) as a therapeutic and recreational cen¬ 
ter in which its members enjoy emotional satisfaction. 

In order to emphasize the larger ordained purposes and 
calling of the Christian family, Chrysostom repeatedly returned 
to the stories of the Abrahamic household, even Abraham’s 
willingness to follow God’s command and offer his only son 
in sacrifice. Yet the Old Testament story most often evoked 
by Chrysostom to illumine the unselfish and heroic qualities 
required by God of those who assume the office of parenthood 

“Christo, “Church’s Identity,” p. 386. 

17 I have used Emilianos Timiadis’s translation of this passage as it ap¬ 
pears in his “Restoration and Liberation in and by the Community,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 19, no. 2 (Autumn 1974): 54. See also John 
Chrysostom, Homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew, in A Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, vol. 10 (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956), pp. 434-435 [homily 
71]. 
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is the story of Hannah and her son Samuel. Chrysostom’s use 
of the story shifted over the years, from an early defense of 
monasticism to a later focus on the responsibility of Christian 
parents to attend consciously to raising their children as true 
Christians and not just nominal ones. 

In his early work, Against the Opponents of the Monastic 
Life, Chrysostom called upon parents to unselfishly raise their 
children as fit inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven. This meant 
especially, though not exclusively, preparing them for the 
monastic life. Chrysostom described Hannah as an exemplar 
of such responsible and unselfish parenthood. 

There was a Jewish woman named [HJAnnah. 
[HJAnnah gave birth to one child and did not expect 
to have another. Indeed, she had scarcely given birth 
to him, and this after many tears, for she was ster¬ 
ile. ... When he no longer needed to be nursed, she 
immediately took him and offered him up to God, 
and she ordered him to return to his father’s house 
no longer, but to live continually in the temple of 
God. 18 

Hannah thus fulfilled the community’s office of a parent 
because she dedicated her son to God and the well-being of 
his people. For “when God had turned away from the race 
of the Hebrews because of their profuse wickedness..., 
[Samuel] won back God’s favor through his virtue and per¬ 
suaded him to supply what had been given previously.” Such, 
concluded Chrysostom “is always the reward for giving our 
possessions to God..., not only possessions and things, but 
our children.” 19 

More than a decade after these words were written, during 
his ministry in Antioch, or perhaps even later during his 
episcopacy at Constantinople, Chrysostom returned to the very 
same story in the twenty-first homily on Ephesians. Instructing 
parents on how to raise their children, he argued that it was 

18 John Chrysostom, A Comparison Between a King and a Monk/Against 
the Opponents of the Monastic Life, trans David O. Hunter (Lewiston, NY / 
Queenston, Ontario: The Edwin Mellon Press, 1988), p. 171 (book 3). 

«>Ibid., pp. 171-172. 
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not “necessary for ... [the child] to be a monk.” It was enough 
to “[m]ake him into a Christian.” 20 Of “the holy men and 
women of old,” Hannah was the example to imitate. “[L]ook 
at what she did. She brought Samuel, her only son, to the 
temple, when he was only an infant!” 21 Chrysostom now em¬ 
ployed the story in order to emphasize the importance of rais¬ 
ing children on Scripture. “Don’t say, ‘Bible reading is for 
monks’; am I turning my child into a monk?... It is neces¬ 
sary for everyone to know Scriptural teachings, and this is 
especially true for children.” 22 

This shift in emphasis over the years toward instruction 
in how to raise children, not to become monks but just to be 
good Christians, is not at all inconsistent with Chrysostom’s 
earlier use of the Hannah story in Against the Opponents of 
the Monastic Life. The cardinal obligation and task of Chris¬ 
tian parenthood remains the same: to prepare the child for a 
service to God and his people. “She [Hannah] gave Samuel to 
God, and with God she left him, and thus her marriage was 
blessed more than ever, because her first concern was for 
spiritual things.” 28 

In an ancient prayer of the Armenian rite of matrimony 
the priest beseeches God: “Plant them [the couple] as a fruit¬ 
ful olive tree, in the House of God, so that living in righteousness, 
in purity, and in godliness, according to the pleasure of Thy benef¬ 
icent will, they may see the children of their children and they 
may be a people unto Thee ” (my emphasis). 24 This liturgical 
prayer expresses the ecclesial nature of Christian marriage and 
family. To raise children in virtue and righteousness is to ren¬ 
der them “a people unto” God. This is, as Chrysostom insists, 
to “seek the kingdom of God.” In a similar vein he quotes 
1 Timothy 2:5, “[T]hey will be saved through bearing chil¬ 
dren, if they remain in faith and love and holiness, with 
modesty.” 25 Hannah’s “wisdom” was that she comprehended 

20 Chrysostom, Chrysostom on Marriage, p. 67. 

uibid., p. 68. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid, 

24 The Blessing of Marriage or The Canon of the Rite of Holy Matrimony 
According to the Usage of the Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church (New 
York: Armenian Church Publications, 1953), p. 56. 

25 Chrysostom, Opponents of Monastic Life , p. 172. 
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through faith that by dedicating to God “the first-fruits of her 
womb” she might “obtain many more children in return.” 26 
Her attention to spiritual things was not a retreat into the 
private self or family. It was an affirmation of the existence 
of a community of faith to which she belonged and in which 
she carried the divinely commissioned office of a parent. God 
in turn bestowed upon her the growing company of that 
community. 


A Brief Excursus on the Theology of the Ecclesial 
Family in Orthodox Liturgy 

As one might expect, such a theology of the ecclesial 
family becomes embodied within the Eastern churches in 
liturgy, especially in the rites of initiation and passage. A 
predictable first place to look is the baptismal rites themselves. 
However, some years back Alexander Schmemann did us the 
service of bringing a renewed attention to the ancient rite 
of churching, which marks the fortieth day after the birth of 
a child. This rite recalls the ancient Jewish practices of purifica¬ 
tion of the mother described in Leviticus 12, and the dedica¬ 
tion of the child to God recorded in Luke 2. “And when the 
time came for their purification according to the law of Moses, 
they brought him [Jesus] up to Jerusalem to present him to 
the Lord ... and to offer a sacrifice according to what is said 
in the law of the Lord.” (Luke 2:22-24 RSV). 

Churching first came into practice as a pre-baptismal rite 
with the rise of infant baptism. It formalized a very early 
Christian practice of the mother “bringing her child, even be¬ 
fore it was baptized, into the liturgical assembly of the Church.” 27 
It joined this occasion with the even more ancient Jewish rite 
of recovery to health and purification of the mother. This is 
not an artificial or contrived “moment” in the life of mother 
and child. It is a natural one related to physiological and psy¬ 
chological processes and dependencies. Even today, with mod¬ 
em medicine, there remains a period of separation and re- 

^Chrysostom, Chrysostom on Marriage , p. 68. 

27 Alexander Schmemann, Of Water and the Spirit (Crestwood, NY: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), p. 142. 
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covery before the mother is able to return to the church and 
become active once again in the community. However, upon 
her return her status has changed. She returns and is received 
as a new mother. She is re-incorporated into the community, 
not as an autonomous individual or even as a spouse only, 
but as someone intimately related to and even united with the 
life of a child. (This, of course, is especially true of first child¬ 
birth.) Alexander Schmemann commented that this practice 
of churching makes a significant statement about “the Church’s 
understanding of the Christian family ,” 28 Marriage is a union 
marked and established through public acts of promise and 
divine blessing. Family, in a Christian perspective, is the natural 
and sacramental extension of these promises and blessings. This 
definition expands to include other new lives in the redemptive 
union of male and female. The whole process is an ecclesial 
one for which Chrysostom’s vision renders a particularly strong 
account. Schmemann, however, puts the matter quite simply: 

[The Christian family] belongs to the Church, finds in 
the Church the source, the content and the tran¬ 
scendent goal of its existence as family. Therefore 
the child who belongs to the family, and in a most 
concrete biological sense to the mother, thereby be¬ 
longs to the Church, is truly her child, already of¬ 
fered, already committed to God [in the rite of 
churching]. 29 

In the Armenian rite of churching the celebrant prays: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who after forty days... did come 
to the Temple to be presented together with Mary 
Thy Mother, and was laid in the arms of Simeon: 

We pray and beseech Thee, preserve this Thy child 
(N), and make him/her worthy to receive a portion 
of the heritage of Thy chosen ones and to be pro¬ 
tected by Thy right hand. 30 

"Xlbid., pp. 142-143. 

2» Ibid., p. 145. 

80 Garabed Kochakian, ed., Services of Blessing in the Armenian Church 
(New York: Diocese of the Armenian Church in America, 1989). 
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Promise, dedication and blessing draw together in the escha¬ 
tological hope for the kingdom of God. Through these acts 
and in this hope, the ecclesial nature of the family is affirmed 
and established in the Orthodox rites of churching. 


Ephesians 5 and the Ecclesial Marriage 

The strongest statements by Chrysostom respecting the 
ecclesial and christic calling of Christian husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, comes not surprisingly in his homily on 
Ephesians 5. “Wives, be subject to your husbands, as to the 
Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is 
the head of the Church, His Body, and is Himself its Savior” 
(Eph 5:22-23 RSV). Feminist theologians have regarded the 
passage as a central piece of what they claim is the theologiza- 
tion of antiquity’s structures of domination. 81 Others, such as 
John H. Yoder, have maintained that there is more christianiz¬ 
ing of the marital relationship in this and other Haustafeln pas¬ 
sages than the critics admit. Yoder argues that submission here 
takes on the character of a revolutionary subordination through 
the Pauline theology of agape and freedom in Christ. 82 

Virtually all who write on this passage, however, agree 
that it reflects the Pauline author’s strong interest in ecclesi- 
ology. As Elisabeth Schiissler-Fiorenza conjectures at one point 
in her analysis of Ephesians 5, “The reason for... [its] theo¬ 
logical shortcomings might be the author’s interest in clarifying 
the relationship between Christ and the church, whose unity 
is his [the author’s] primary concern in the rest of the letter.” 38 
Chrysostom’s interpretation of this passage is strongly ecclesi- 
ological. He interprets it to establish a sacramental and even 
ontological relationship between the institution of marriage 
and the church. God’s economy is channeled in the first order 
through the body of Christ, the church. The peace of the 
world is guaranteed by the peace of that body. And the peace 

31 Elisabeth Schiissler-Fiorenza, In Memory of Her (New York: The 
Crossroad Publishing Co., 1988), esp. pp. 266-270. 

^John H. Yoder, The Politics of Jesus (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1972), esp. pp. 174-175, 180-181, 190-192. 

^Fiorenza, Memory , p. 270. 
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of the church is a discipline and task of the Christian family. 
The church itself is strengthened by the harmony and good 
order of a godly household. Thus, reasons Chrysostom, the 
wife does not obey the husband ultimately for “her husband’s 
sake,” but “primarily for the Lord’s sake ... as part of... 
[her] service to the Lord.” 84 And the husband will love his 
wife “not so much for her own sake, but for Christ’s sake.” 35 

After discussing the proper attitude of the wife toward 
her husband, Chrysostom considers the proper attitude of the 
husband toward his wife. Keeping in mind St Paul’s analogy 
of the husband as the head of his wife, Chrysostom works 
together christic and ecclesial metaphors. 

[Husbands] be responsible for the same providential 
care of... [your wife], as Christ is for the Church. 

And even if it becomes necessary for you to give your 
life for her, yes, and even to endure and undergo 
suffering of any kind, do not refuse. Even though 
you undergo all this, you will never have done any¬ 
thing equal to what Christ has done. You are sacrific¬ 
ing yourself for someone to whom you are already 
joined, but He offered Himself up for one who turned 
her back on Him and hated Him. 86 

Husband and wife both must imitate the Lord. But the greater 
burden is on the husband, precisely because he is in the posi¬ 
tion of greater power. He who would view himself as master, 
is called upon to be a servant in the likeness of Christ, who 
is the head of the church. “What sort of satisfaction could a 
husband himself have, if he lives with his wife as if she were 
a slave, and not a woman of her own free will,” says Chrysos¬ 
tom. “Suffer anything for her sake, but never disgrace her, 
for Christ never did this with the Church.” 87 Christ in his con¬ 
descending and sacrificial relationship to the church is the ex¬ 
ample husbands must follow. “[TJmitate the Bridegroom of the 
Church.” 38 Christ condescended to take the church as his 

84 Chrysostom on Marriage, p. 45. 

8S/W4., p. 58. 
mbid., p. 46. 

”Ibid., p. 47. 
mbid., p. 48. 
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bride. “So the Church was not pure. She had blemishes, she 
was ugly and cheap. Whatever kind of wife you marry, you 
will never take a bride like Christ did... ; you will never 
marry anyone estranged from you as the Church was from 
Christ. Despite all this, he did not abhor or hate her for her 
extraordinary corruption.” 39 Rather, Christ loved the church, 
in order that she might be sanctified (Eph 5:25-27). The ec- 
clesial metaphor rules here, even as Chrysostom gives strong 
advice about spousal attitudes and conduct within the marital 
relationship. Each, church and marriage, illumines the nature 
of the other. 

The Christian family stands in this theology as the primal 
and sacramental human community in which “kenotic” and 
“agapeic” love are learned and rehearsed. Within the conjugal 
relations this love is given between husband and wife, and 
they in turn communicate their love to the children through 
parental care. Further, the Christian family itself, rehearsed in 
and equipped with the right virtues, is an arena of ascetical 
combat with the demons of personal and public life. The askesis 
serves not only the perfection of the individual but is directed 
toward communal perfection. 


The Ecclesial versus the Sociological Family 

For John Chrysostom the Christian family is a microcosm 
of the church and therefore also a sacrament of the kingdom 
of God. For those of a more Constantinian set of mind, the 
family tends to be viewed as a microcosm of Christian society 
which itself (rather than the church) is where the kingdom 
of God is expected or is actually built up. The classical origins 
of this latter outlook, as well as its secular transmutations since 
its adoption in Christian forms, cannot be the subject of this 
essay. Suffice it to say that the differing or contending outlooks 
represented on the one hand by the ecclesial vision of a Chrysos¬ 
tom, and on the other hand by Constantinian or neo-Constan- 
tinian points of view, have existed and go on existing to the 
present. 

mbid., p. 47. 
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I raise as an example a book of the past decade by the 
religious sociologists Brigitte and Peter Berger. The central 
premise of The War Over Family is that the family is the 
fundamental building block of society. The Bergers further claim 
that, historically, traditional Protestant Christian family values 
have been vital to the well-functioning of American liberal 
democracy. Not surprisingly, in view of their thoroughly soci¬ 
ological and functionalistic understanding of the family, the 
Bergers leave wholly unstated the ecclesial context of the 
Christian family. 

The Bergers make no bones that their primary interest 
is to preserve the American democratic order, which they un¬ 
derstand to be threatened by powerful cultural trends of pri- 
vatism and hyper-individualism. They want their readers to 
“see that the family, and especially the bourgeois family, is the 
necessary social context for the emergence of the autonomous 
individuals who are the empirical foundation of political de¬ 
mocracy.” 4 * The authors support this thesis through a discus¬ 
sion of those particular virtues that they believe have been 
generated from within the American family and have been 
vital to the flourishing of democratic public life. Among these 
virtues they include: “'hard work, diligence, discipline, atten¬ 
tion to detail, frugality, and the systematic (not sporadic) 
cultivation of willpower.” 41 

While the virtues mentioned by the Bergers might figure 
significantly in the telling of at least one version of the story 
of American democracy, it is not clear that these virtues have 
much to do with the biblical and Christian story of salvation 
and the kingdom of God. Nevertheless, the strategy is clear. 
Even as they claim a Protestant tradition and ethos as the 
background of such virtues, the Bergers avoid the scandal of 
Christian particularity. Thus, they insist that the virtues named 
are also “in principle accessible to everyone.” One need not 
pick an argument with the Bergers’ endeavor to secure a secular 
context—“the middle ground,” as they call it in the subtitle 
of the book—for cultivating public virtues. Troublesome, how- 

^Brigitte and Peter L. Berger, The War Over the Family (Garden City, 
NY: Anchor Press / Doubleday, 1983), p. 172. 

41 Ibid., p. 110. 
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ever, is their rather easy correlation of Christian virtue with 
the virtues of the culture. 

Furthermore, the virtues named by the Bergers turn out 
to be rather lacking in content. They look anemic, even in 
aggregate, when set alongside that Scripturally founded “pattern 
of life” which Chrysostom discusses. Chrysostom admired the 
historic virtues of classical culture. Yet he was not to be counted 
in the company of those Christian writers who thought that 
the classical and Christian virtues were identical, complemen¬ 
tary, or easily correlated with each other. Rather, when Chrysos¬ 
tom looked out at the culture, he saw that Christians were 
captives to its man-centered standards of success and hap¬ 
piness, and he pleaded with Christian parents to nurture an¬ 
other kind of character in their children. In homily 21 on 
Ephesians Chrysostom exhorted: 

If a child learns a trade, or is highly educated for 
a lucrative profession, all this is nothing compared 
to the art of detachment from riches; if you want to 
make your child rich, teach him this. He is truly rich 
who does not desire great possessions, or surrounds 
himself with wealth, but who requires nothing... 
Don’t worry about giving him an influential reputation 
for worldly wisdom, but ponder deeply how you can 
teach him to think lightly of this life’s passing glories, 
thus he will become truly renowned and glorious.... 
Don’t strive to make him a clever orator, but teach 
him to love true wisdom. He will not suffer if he 
lacks clever words, but if he lacks wisdom, all the 
rhetoric in the world can’t help him. A pattern of 
life is what is needed, not empty speeches; character, 
not cleverness; deeds, not words. These things secure 
the Kingdom and bestow God’s blessings. 42 

Stoic influences alone cannot account for this passage. The 
beatitudes, which Chrysostom describes as the very constitu¬ 
tion of the kingdom of God, lie near to its surface, together 
with a biblically founded eschatological hope. 


42 Chrysostom on Marriage , p. 69. 
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The Bible, said Chrysostom, is the basic primer and lesson 
book for the virtues of the kingdom which God charges 
parents to teach their children. Scripture provides the nar¬ 
ratives of the lives of patriarchs and matriarchs, parents and 
siblings, who struggled in God’s presence to maintain a way 
of life distinct though not necessarily separate from the world. 
In his Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents 
to Bring Up Their Children, Chrysostom produced what might 
be regarded as one of the first Christian curriculums for chil¬ 
dren’s Bible study. The responsibility for such education, how¬ 
ever, resides firstly with the parents. Chrysostom commended 
especially the stories of Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, Joseph 
and his brothers, Hannah and Samuel, and the like. His method 
is worth looking at, as well as the subject matter. 

Much of Chrysostom’s discussion is concerned with iden¬ 
tifying Biblical models for relations between parents and chil¬ 
dren, and between siblings. For example, he encourages parents 
to juxtapose the stories of Cain and Abel and of Jacob and 
Esau in the manner of a diptych, drawing out the distinct les¬ 
sons of each story, as well as the common themes within both 
narratives of sibling rivalry, envy and fratricide. The parents 
must tell the stories of Cain and Abel and Jacob and Esau, 
not once but repeatedly. Then they should ask the child: 

“Tell me the story of those two brothers.” And if 
he begins to relate the story of Cain and Abel, stop 
him and say: “It is not that one that I want, but the 
one of the other two brothers, in which the father 
gave his blessing.” Give him hints but do not as yet 
tell him their names. When he has told you all, spin 
the sequel of the yam, and say: “Hear what occurred 
afterwards. Once again the elder brother, like in the 
former story, was minded to slay his brother. . .” 48 

In his twenty-first homily on Ephesians, Chrysostom gave 
his rationale for such instruction and made a plea for its im¬ 
portance to Christian living. 

^Chrysostom, An Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents 
to Bring Up Their Children , appended to L. W. Laistner, Christianity and 
Pagan Culture (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1951), pp. 106-107. 
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Don’t think that only monks need to learn the Bible; 
children about to go into the world stand in greater 
need of Scriptural knowledge. A man who never 
travels by sea doesn’t need to know how to equip a 
ship, or where to find a pilot or a crew, but a sailor 
has to know all these things. The same applies to the 
monk and the man of this world. The monk lives an 
untroubled life in a calm harbor, removed from every 
storm, while the worldly man is always sailing the 
ocean, battling innumerable tempests . 44 

From the perspective of Chrysostom’s vision of Christian fam¬ 
ily and virtue, strategies for the revitalization of the family and 
preservation of society like that of the Bergers are theologically 
misdirected. Once one defines Christian existence and tradi¬ 
tion in such sociological terms, a certain kind of ecclesiology 
and definition of Christian family emerge. The family is defined 
as a training ground for virtues which in the first instance 
have to do with the well-functioning of the secular policy—a 
worthy goal, but not what lies at the heart of the vocation of 
Christian parenthood and family. Nor in these post-Christen¬ 
dom times is it helpful, as liberal Protestants and liberal 
Roman Catholics are inclined to do, to answer the privatism 
in the American family with immediate calls for family social 
ministry . 45 The Christian family, which itself has been weakened 
and secularized by powerful cultural forces of privatism, nar¬ 
cissism and consumerism, is not a likely agent of social change 
in any case. There is a necessary interim step which is missing 
in such calls for a Christian family committed to social trans¬ 
formation. What gave the Christian family the capacity to 
have a public vocation was firstly a sense of being engaged 
in the struggle for the kingdom of God. The jargon of the 
Christian activists: intimacy, shared decisionmaking, peace¬ 
making, cooperative projects and the like, is hardly distinc¬ 
tive; nor is it in advance of the other kinds of progressivism 
in the culture which fail to provide a transcendent imperative 

44 Chrysostom on Marriage , p. 69. 

^See, for example, James and Kathleen McGinnis, “The Social Mission 
of the Family,” in Faith and Families ; ed. Lindell Sawyers (Philadelphia: 
The Geneva Press, 1986), pp. 89-113. 
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for ethical behavior. Chrysostom would have it another way: 
“When we teach our children to be gentle, to be forgiving, 
to instill virtue in their souls, we reveal the image of God 
within them. This then is our task: to educate both ourselves 
and our children in godliness; otherwise what answer will we 
have before Christ’s judgment seat? ... [Hjow [else] can we 
be worthy of the kingdom of heaven ?” 46 


Back to Ecclesiological Matters 

In closing, might I be permitted to anticipate one poten¬ 
tial critical response to this exposition and exploration of 
Chrysostom’s ecclesial vision of the Christian family. The 
temptation for those still under the influence of Ernst Troeltsch 
and his interpreters remains to want to categorize even the 
ecclesiology I have described as sectarian. Troeltsch once de¬ 
scribed Chrysostom as desirous of “turning] Constantinople 
and Antioch into a communistic fellowship of love like the 
monastic life .” 47 Troeltsch didn’t quite want to take Chrysostom 
at his word either; and he described this as a prescription 
“ideal” in character. But we know, in any case, what it means 
in Troeltschian terms to associate a theologian’s ecclesiology 
with the monastic ideal. It means the theologian is drawn to 
the sectarian paradigm of Christian existence. H. Richard 
Niebuhr stated the thesis rather baldly in his chapter on the 
“Christ against culture” type of Christianity in his volume 
Christ and Culture. 

Eventually,... many sorts of monasticism arose.... 

[T]he main stream of the movement, as represented 
for instance by the Rule of Benedict, remained in the 
tradition of exclusive Christianity. Whatever contribu¬ 
tions it eventually made to culture ... were incidental 
byproducts which it did not intend. Its intention was 
directed to the achievement of a Christian life apart 

46 Chrysostom on Marriage , p. 71. 

47 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Church , vol. I., 
trans., O. Wyon (London/New York: Halley Stewart Publications, 1931), 
p. 127. 
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from civilization... and in pursuit of a perfection 
wholly distinct from the aims that men seek in politics 
and economics, in science and arts. Protestant sec¬ 
tarianism—to use the term in its narrow, sociological 
meaning—has given the same sort of answer to the 
question of Christ and culture. 48 

Chrysostom did not understand monasticism as such an 
escape from culture or civilization. Nor did he think of it as 
a rejection of responsibility for the reform of society in the 
pursuit of a higher spiritual perfection. Troeltsch was right 
about the value Chrysostom found in monasticism and his 
desire to extend its discipline to society. But this was not 
an ideal for Chrysostom. It was a theological imperative based 
in his—yes, let us use Troeltsch’s other category for the 
moment—churchly type of ecclesiology. And where did he get 
that ecclesiology? In Troeltschian terms, from the most un¬ 
likely of places: the monastery itself. In Chrysostom’s under¬ 
standing, the motive of the “flight” of monasticism was re¬ 
form. Likewise, the motive of Chrysostom’s own return to the 
“city” out of the monastery was conversion and reform of a 
decadent pagan society and the pale cultural representations 
of Christianity within it. And his conversion and reform he 
expected to be achieved through God’s economy, mediated 
from within the church. “I frequently prayed,” wrote Chrysos¬ 
tom, “that the need for monasteries would pass away, and that 
I would be able to find in cities such goodness and such order 
that no one would ever again have to flee to the desert.” 48 
Under the circumstances it might be just as appropriate to 
say that monasticism is the preeminently churchly form of 
Christianity. 80 

But before getting tangled in the alluring web of Troeltsch’s 
typology, it would be well to look elsewhere for clarification. 

48 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper and Row, 
1951), p. 56. 

49 Quoted by Georges Florovsky, in The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky, vol. 7, The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century (Belmont, 
MA: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987), p. 242. 

50 This observation is owed to Stanley S. Harakas, from conversations 
with him on this subject. 
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Some years back, Stanley Harakas published a remarkable 
article entitled “The Church in the Secular World.” While I 
would want to make a more complete break with Troeltsch’s 
typology than Harakas was willing to do in that essay, Harakas’s 
central thesis is to be commended and, I think, is consistent 
with Chrysostom on such matters. In a critique of Troeltsch, 
Harakas makes the reasonable suggestion that Troeltsch needs 
some correction insofar as he leaves the impression that the 
church type was merely the byproduct of the disappointment 
of an early sectarian church with the unfulfilled eschatological 
expectation of the Second Coming and rapid establishment of 
the kingdom of God. Harakas argues that this interpretation 
is mistaken. The world transforming outlook of the church type 
was already implicit in this eschatological expectation of the 
early church. 51 Alexander Schmemann said the same thing in 
a somewhat different fashion: 

“[T]he eschatology in whose light the early church in¬ 
deed judged and evaluated everything in this world was 
not negative, but a highly ‘positive,’ experience, not 
a denial of the world but a certain way of looking 
at it and experiencing it. For its ultimate content and 
term of reference was not the world, but the King¬ 
dom of God, and thus rather than being ‘anti-world’ 
it was a ‘pro-Kingdom’ attitude, in which it differed 
from eschatologies that developed later.” 52 

Taking the lead from Harakas and Schmemann, we might 
interpret the monastic movement not as the lingering and un¬ 
compromising continuation among a minority of an earlier 
sectarianism which was once more characteristic of the whole 
church. Rather, it was a further clarification and affirmation 
of the original apostolic kerygma and a call to conversion of 
the church in the face of new circumstances. By the fourth and 
fifth centuries, no longer was persecution a threat to the 
church’s integrity and evangelism; but, ironically, the threat 

81 Stanley S. Harakas, “The Church and the Secular World,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, vol. 17 (1972), p. 181. 

52 Alexander Schmemann, Church, World, Mission (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Press, 1979), pp. 28-29. 
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was that of a Christian empire which would, if permitted, “ab¬ 
sorb Christianity and subject it to itself.” 53 

Harakas proposes that under these circumstances the 
church was faced with two distinct alternatives. Quoting the 
Russian religious philosopher George P. Fedotov, Harakas 
lists these as either: 

“to remain a small community of the pure, expecting 
Christ to return and judge the world and meanwhile 
leaving the world to inevitable perdition, or to go 
into the world in order to teach and save it.” 54 

The latter alternative Fedotov characterized as a “path of 
condescension.” 55 This condescension “was rooted in the very 
nature and work of Christ ‘who, though he was in the form 
of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born 
in the likeness of men’ (Phil 2:6-7).” Harakas concludes that 
if early Christianity had been purely sect-type ... then the most 
reasonable expectation would have been that the... Chris¬ 
tian community would have rejected as unnecessary and harm¬ 
ful, Constantine’s offer of freedom, the privileges and the sub¬ 
sequent establishment of the Church.” 58 

Here I am not certain Harakas has wholly proven his 
case. This notwithstanding, there is much to be said for Fedotov’s 
notion of a “condescending” church. (We have found this 
theological notion of condescension in Chrysostom’s description 
of spousal relations, which itself has everything to do with his 
understanding of the church and its relationship to die world.) 
The temptation to power oftentimes proved stronger than the 
church’s will to follow this path consistently. At various times 
and places the church capitulated to or made unholy alliance 
with the secular power. Nevertheless, this notion of condescen¬ 
sion enables one to see the potential consistency of monasticism 
with the best motives of those who chose the parish or episcopal 

53 Alexander Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1977), p. 109. 

^Harakas, “The Church and the Secular World,” p. 181. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Ibid., pp. 181-182. 
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see rather than the cloister. The radicalism of Chrysostom’s 
ethic of the Christian family lies in just this sort of an 
ecclesiology. 

There exists a great need in the Christian churches today 
for ecclesial reformation. For they stand to become increasingly 
dissipated if they continue to depend for their strength upon 
cultural supports for the Christian faith and ethos which no 
longer exist. This ecclesial reformation must not be for its own 
sake, but should prepare believers to greet the Groom when 
he returns. If Chrysostom was right about the Christian fam¬ 
ily as a vocation of the kingdom, then it behoves us in this time 
and place to reclaim that vision and make the Christian fam¬ 
ily once again a training ground in which—by becoming good 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, and children of the 
same—we also seek to become “fit to oversee the Church.” If, 
with Chrysostom, we regard the church as in controversy and 
cooperation with the broader society, and not merely as a cult 
preoccupied with itself and so-called spiritual matters, then we 
can begin to appreciate the special value his vision of the “ec¬ 
clesial” family has for the re-formation of the church and the 
introduction of a new discipline into its life for the salvation of 
the world. 
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The Trinitarian Roots of the Nuptial 
Community 


Clifford Stevens 


It is well-known that East and West have vastly different 
traditions of marriage and that the Western tradition tends to 
reflect the Neo-Platonist and Stoic reservations about matter, 
the body and the senses. 1 Except for certain exaggerated state¬ 
ments in Origen, St Gregory of Nyssa and certain early monas¬ 
tic writers, the East rejected the dualism of Neo-Platonist an¬ 
thropology, 2 even though it found in Neo-Platonist thought a 
rich vocabulary for the expression of religious and mystical 
truths. 

While accepting some of its vocabulary, the East re¬ 
jected as contrary to revelation the anthropological dualism of 
Origen and Evagrius Ponticus 3 and refused to accept an an¬ 
thropology that despised the senses, fashioning instead a theory 
of the philanthropy of God* which saw in the sense-life of 
human beings the generosity of the Godhead, making accessible 
to human experience the beneficence of an inaccessible God. 

This radical difference between East and West is seen 
most especially in the Eastern theology of marriage, which has 
no trace of the anthropological pessimism inherent in Western 

! Cf. the writings of St Augustine and St Jerome, with the homilies of 
St John Chrysostom. 

2 Neo-Platonism grew up in the shadow of Gnosticism, and its anthro¬ 
pology is a mild reflection of that classic pessimism. 

®Evagrius Ponticus is the classical exponent of Neo-Platonist spirituality, 
a monk who settled in Egypt and became, according to Owen Chadwick, 
“the chief founder of spirituality of both East and West.” Cf. Antoine 
Guillaumont, “Philosopher of the desert: Evagrius Ponticus,” Theology 
Digest, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Summer, 1973) 150-154. 

4 Paul Evdokimov The Sacrament of Love (New York: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1985), p. 50. 
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theology. 5 The East, true to its Patristic heritage, sees man 
and woman as the icons of God in their sexual reality and 
recognizes in the nuptial community a reflection of that in¬ 
timate giving and embracing of the “other” which is the heart 
of Trinitarian theology. 8 

Recognizing in the Trinitarian Mystery a unique revela¬ 
tion of the meaning of “person” 7 and a new revelation of the 
dignity of the human person, Patristic theology sees in man 
and woman in their sexual diversity the incarnate embodiment 
of “person,” and in the sexual communion of man and woman 
in marriage it finds a reflection of the consubstantiality of 
Trinitarian life. 

There is bound up in this Eastern theology a profound 
understanding of the meaning of Incarnation , 8 the revelation 
of “person” as the event of Christianity, a Person with a 
human and Divine consciousness, reaching out into the human 
person in all its existential reality as the basis for communion 
with the Divine. The nuptial communion of man and woman 
in marriage, by the Incarnation itself, becomes a sacrament, 
a disclosure of God’s presence that embraces Man His Beloved. 

This profound Trinitarian insight is the basis of the Eastern 
theology of marriage, although it is not exhausted by this in¬ 
sight and has other facets of critical importance. This explains 
why in the Eastern Church the Nuptial Community 9 and the 
Monastic Community 10 are equal in dignity, and why Eastern 
theology has never made a distinction between precepts 11 and 
counsels in the Gospels. The nuptial community enfolds man 
and woman in the holiness of God; the mutual solitude of mar¬ 
riage is equal in dignity to the personal solitude of the celibate 
monk. 

The Western theology of marriage started from a different 
base: in the dualistic anthropology of Neo-Platonism, rather 
than in the Incamational anthropology of the Gospel. Seeing 

5 St Augustine is the major influence here. Cf. Ladislas Orsy, S.J., 
Marriage and Canon Law (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1986), p. 21. 
6 Paul Evdokimov, p. 53. 
mid., p. 54. 
mid., p. 54. 
mid., p. 65. 

10 Ibid ., the chapter “Marriage and the Monastic State.” 
nibid., p. 65. 
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in the “flesh” the tattered remnant of original sin,“ it saw 
marriage as only a working of the “flesh,” and the “flesh” as 
little more than the fomes peccati , 13 the root and ground of sin 
and the object of God’s retribution. 

Free from the anthropological pessimism inherent in Neo- 
Platonism, Eastern Patristic theology saw the “flesh” in the 
light of the Word-made-flesh: human nature united to a divine 
Person. The anthropological pessimism which is the dominant 
theme in Western theology was never part of Eastern theology, 
and it did not see in the Fall that shattering of anthropological 
unity demanded by a Neo-Platonist bias. 14 

Its judgment therefore regarding the inherent goodness of 
the senses and the pre-eminent goodness of human sexuality 
is a critical tenet of its marriage theology. The thrust of the 
virtue of chastity in the Eastern tradition is towards the sophro¬ 
syne 16 of Aristotle and the Fathers, rather than towards the 
apatheia of Origen and Evagrius Ponticus. 

12 Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967), ch. 32. 

13 Literally, the tinder or the fuel of sin, the view that there is some¬ 
thing in the senses, as a result of original sin, which is evil and leads to sin. 
This came from St Augustine’s peculiar concept of original sin. 

14 The “garden” scene in Genesis was given an exegesis based on Neo- 
Platonist anthropology early in Christian history. This “anthropology” saw 
the consciousness of “nakedness” as a “rebellion of the senses” and a con¬ 
sequent “shame” in the possession of sexuality. But the author of Genesis 
was facing an historical situation which had much to do with the imagery 
and thrust of the whole incident. The historical situation he was facing 
was the “spoiling” of sexuality and of man-woman relationship taking place 
in the fertility rites of the ancient Canaanites. The Adam and Eve story 
is composed against the background of this “spoiling.” It is not an anthro¬ 
pological statement, but is communicating a moral imperative of great con¬ 
sequence at the time of writing: sporting around naked in the fertility 
oasis is not in accordance with God’s plan for man and woman or for the 
expression of sexuality. The Neo-Platonist theologians took the incident as 
a statement of human anthropology in consequence of the Fall, and a 
theory of “integrity” was fashioned to explain the “innocence” of the couple 
before their disobedience. This failure to understand the “problematic” behind 
the literary form brought about a totally arbitrary explanation of the 
“pragmatic.” 

If one accepts this part of Genesis as a moral statement rather than 
an anthropological one, the anthropological pessimism in Neo-Platonism and 
in Christian theology is not conclusive. 

15 Aristotle’s wholesome anthropology is embodied in his exposition 
arete (virtue) of sophrosyne in the Ethics, and undoubtedly in other lost 
works where he would have given it a fuller explanation. Unfortunately, 
sophrosyne was translated into Latin by temperantia, which completely 
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The sense-life of human beings is an integral part of 
their nature. The physical, emotional and spiritual dimensions 
of human existence are mutually inter-related and inter-penetrat¬ 
ing: the human body and all its powers and senses are part 
of the essence of the human being. Sexual intimacy in mar¬ 
riage is the deepest expression of what it means to be a man 
and what it means to be a woman. The sense-life of human 
beings is bound up with the goodness of creation, the good¬ 
ness of God reaching into the intimate depths of the human 
person. 

That is why the Orthodox understanding of “Christian” 
marriage is radically different from that of Western theology. 
Christian marriage is not the hallowing of a “secular reality,” 16 
the raising of an “office of nature” 17 to become a vehicle 
of divine grace. It is a Christian reality in its very roots, in- 
camational in its origin, trinitarian in its personal dynamism, 
and throbbing with the inherent goodness of creation. Its glow¬ 
ing center is that overwhelming happiness by which two per¬ 
sons reach out to each other in love. 

In the West, due to the influence of St Augustine 18 and 
Neo-Platonist anthropology, sexuality was seen as essentially 
tainted in its intimate expression, an unworthy “subjection to 
the senses,” its depth and power of intimacy the result of 
original sin. 19 This anthropological pessimism colored the whole 

betrays its exalted meaning, and then into the pale and even more dis¬ 
torted English version: temperance. Then, when temperance is applied to 
sexuality and becomes chastity , the full richness of the original is completely 
lost, chiefly because chastity is made to do the work of andreias , or fortitude, 
the fortitude, however, of an armed camp. Sophrosyne has to do with the 
body (soma), and can be best described as joy and pride in bodily being. Cf. 
Joseph Pieper, The Four Cardinal Virtues (South Bend: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1966), pp. 145-202. 

16 Cf. E. Schillebeeckx, Marriage: Human Reality and Saving Mystery 
(New York: Herder & Herder, 1966). 

17 Cf. St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae , Part HI, Q. 41. 

18 Cf. St Augustine’s pamphlet battle with Julian of Eclanum, and some 
of his statements in the City of God. 

19 St Augustine’s concept of concupiscence has much of this about it. A 
firm follower of St Augustine at the Council of Trent tried to have this 
extreme concept of concupiscence embodied in the decrees of the Council: 
Cardinal Girolamo Seripando, one time head of the Augustinian Order. 
He failed and the Council statement is rather mild, due chiefly to fierce 
opposition from Comelio Musso and Dominic Soto, both students of St 
Thomas Aquinas. Today, theologians are divided on just what concupiscence 
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Western theology of marriage and until fairly recently was 
the standard view of the marriage experience. With the Sec¬ 
ond Vatican Council, the Eastern view has been recovered, 
reflected in the language of the Gaudium et Spes on intimacy 
in marriage. 20 

According to Eastern theology, the Fall did not shatter 
the anthropological unity of the human person; this tenet was 
rejected as embodying a Gnostic and Neo-Platonist despisal of 
the senses. The two proponents of this anthropology, Origen 
and Evagrius Ponticus, were both condemned at the Second 
Council of Constantinople in 553, 21 and the East looked upon 
this anthropological pessimism as a denial of the goodness of 
God’s creation and an attack on the specific excellence of 
marriage. 22 

The East sees in all the intimate expressions of marital 
intimacy the splendor of love, and bases much of its doc¬ 
trine on the work and writings of St John Chrysostom, 28 who 
in his homilies described marriage as “the sacrament of love” 

is. Cf. Papal Legate at the Council of Trent: Cardinal Seripando by Hubert 
Jedin (St Louis: Herder Book Co., 1947). 

20 “In several places the Word of God invites husbands and wives and 
married couples to nourish and foster their married life with chaste love. 
People of today also have a high regard for true love between husband and 
wife and this is shown by the praiseworthy customs of different peoples. 
This love is eminently human, since it is affection from person to person, 
embracing the whole person, with expressions of mind and body that have 
a special dignity and are special marks of married friendship, noble and 
worthy. This love, the Lord elevates and perfects with special grace and 
the gift of charity, giving it healthy growth. Such a love, bringing together 
the human and die divine, enables husband and wife to make the gift of 
themselves to each other, with tenderness of affection and worthy deeds; 
it permeates their whole lives, and their love grows and increases as it 
is expressed.... 

“The love proper to marriage is uniquely expressed and brought to 
perfection by something unique to marriage. Those acts by which husband 
and wife are intimately and chastely united with each other are noble and 
honorable, and since they are truly human, foster and are a rich sign of 
that joy and delight they have in each other. This love, establishing them in 
mutual fidelity, and hallowing them in the powerful sacrament of Christ, 
bind them together in unbreakable faith through the good times and bad, 
through all the troubles that may afflict mind and body....” 

21 Cf. Leo Donald Davis, S.J., The First Seven Ecumenical Councils: 
Their History and Theology (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1987,), 
pp. 245-246. 

22 Quoted in Evdokimov, p. 66. 

23 Cf. his Homilies on Marriage . 
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and recognized human sexuality as a profound gift of God. 
The attempt to absolutize virginity and perfect continence was 
opposed by an appeal to the inherent goodness of creation 
and by an anthropology embodied in its understanding of the 
Word-made-flesh. 

In Eastern theology, the Incarnation, the Mystery of the 
Word-made-flesh, is grounded in God’s desire to bring the 
human being into the highest degree of communion with Him¬ 
self. The motive of the Incarnation is in God: 2 * the desire to 
make humanity a theophany, the beloved ground of His presence. 

In Western theology, the motive of the Incarnation is in 
the human being, 22 his original sin, which made him an ob¬ 
ject of the wrath of God, with his nature burdened by guilt. 
Sexuality is identified with sinful flesh, unredeemable, but ex¬ 
cused in the service of procreation. 


The Incarnational Anthropology of the East 

In its “spirituality” and in its “ascetic” doctrine, Neo- 
Platonism revealed its Gnostic roots: “The soul had to fight 
the body, to overcome it, and reach a state of insensitivity 
(apatheia) where it could be oblivious to all things of sense 
and body. 26 

After several severe confrontations with this Origenist 
anthropology, the East solemnly condemned the Neo-Platonist 
teaching of Origen himself, and Evagrius Ponticus, who clothed 
the early monastic movement with this particular anthropology 
and spirituality. In a milder dress, the anthropological doctrine 
of Evagrius Ponticus was brought to the West by John Cassian, 27 
who had been enamored of Egyptian monasticism and made 
one of the first monastic foundations in the West, in Gaul. 
This anthropology became the backbone of Western spirituality. 

The anthropology of the East is based upon a profound 
understanding of the significance of Incarnation. The “taking 

^Evdokimov, p. 50. 

^This is the view that the West inherited from St Augustine, reflected 
even in the writings of St Thomas Aquinas: Summa Theologiae, III, Q. I, 
art. 3. 

mbid. 

^Cf. John Cassian by Owen Chadwick (New York:/Cambridge: 
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of flesh” by God Himself in the Person of Jesus Christ implied 
not only a statement about the essential goodness of human 
nature and “the flesh”; it made that human nature itself the 
very ground of God’s presence and “the flesh” the very sacra¬ 
ment of grace; or to put it more succinctly, the human person 
in all his existential reality is raised to a new dignity, “to re¬ 
unite through love the created nature [all that is human] with 
uncreated nature [divine grace].” 28 Human nature receives a 
new mode of existence, and “the flesh” in all the fullness of 
its powers is an integral part of this new modality. By the 
Incarnation, God, the lover of mankind, reaches out to the 
highest degree of communion with human beings, and this 
includes the human being in his total reality. 

The Cappadocian Fathers and St John Chrysostom worked 
out this anthropology and this theology of married love and 
embodied it in writings that glow with the wonder of God’s 
beneficence. Refusing to accept the dualism of good and evil 
inherent in Neo-Platonism as the basis of their anthropology, 
they tapped the riches of the Christian revelation for a full 
understanding of man and woman in their sexual reality. They 
saw in marriage essentially a “sacrament and covenant of love,” 
mirroring God’s own love for human beings, the center of 
which was that nuptial communion which makes man and 
woman “one flesh.” 

In the Patristic tradition, with the binding of man and 
woman in a community and covenant of love, 

the Church professes the absolute value of the in¬ 
dividual above the social, consecrating the unique being 
of the lovers, and placing this ordination [of man and 
woman to each other] at the heart of the sacrament of 
marriage. Married love proceeds from spiritual in- 
teriority and gazes toward the inside. Its visible aspect 
is but an outer manifestation. 29 

In this tradition, the child is the fruit of the marriage 
by way of superabundance, 30 from the overflowing fullness 

^Evdokimov, p. 54. 

^Evdokimov, p. 43. 

80 Cf. Dietrich von Hildebrand, Man and Woman (Chicago: Franciscan 
Press, 1966), p. 93f. 
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of the love of husband and wife. The primary reality of mar¬ 
riage is the love of lover for beloved: “it is in the vision of 
the beloved that love grows.” Marriage is first of all “the 
intimate union of two lives,” the intimate communion of per¬ 
sons from which everything else in marriage proceeds. 

The nuptial community is ontological : “the new creation 
that saturates human time with eternity.” 81 The Incarnation 
reaches into the very depths of human existence, making the 
whole of human life an epiphany of the eternal. 

This Patristic tradition lays the foundation for a rich 
theology of marriage, for grasping the essential holiness of the 
Covenant of Marriage, and the dignity, nobility and spiritual 
excellence of married love. Marriage has social, legal and 
ecclesial dimensions, but the root reality of the marriage, and 
the chief theme of married friendship, is that intimacy that 
binds man and woman in “one sacramental union of flesh.” 

This alone explains the exaltation of sexual love in the 
Song of Songs, 32 the only Scriptural source that addresses itself 
to the love of man and woman. What is indicated in this 
sacred love-song is that married friendship and the sexual love 
of man and woman in marriage is the noblest of human loves, 
surpassing in grandeur every other earthly love. So splendid 
is this mutual and tender love of man and woman that God 
Himself uses the image of their intimacy as the image of his 
own love for human beings. 88 

Recognizing this love as the noblest of human loves, the 
Patristic tradition saw far more. It saw in the Trinity of Per¬ 
sons, the co-esse of the Persons, the model of marriage. In 
the Trinity, “the Person exists for the communion and exists 
essentially through it.” 84 It is this unique giving of the persons 
in marriage that constitutes marriage itself, revealing it as a 
Christian reality that flows from the overflowing fullness of 
the Word-made-flesh. 

31 Evdokimov, p. 47. 

32 Cf. Love Lyrics from the Bible: A Translation and Literary Study of 
the Song of Songs by Marcia Falk (Almond Press, 1982). 

33 It is significant that all the great mystics have cherished the Song of 
Songs as the vehicle for expressing their love of God. St Thomas Aquinas 
is said to have given a commentary of it on his deathbed. 

^Evdokimov, p. 53. 
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Improvement in Orthodox/Roman Catholic 
Relations: Issues of Marriage 
and Family Life* 


Gregory C. Wingenbach 


PREFACE 

“We have come to a point in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment where quick progress has been replaced by 
hard slogging, where discouragement is easy, and 
where many are tempted [therefore] to give up and 
return [instead] to ... those four walls and that old, 
overstuffed furniture we seem to know so well.” 1 

This assessment of contemporary ecumenism and the mood 
of many latter-day participants and observers pretty well sum¬ 
marizes the difficulties and the challenges which face those 
who are serious about the venture, “that all may be one....” 
The hurrahs and excitement of the heady ecumenical 60s and 
70s are over. Religion itself is no longer “Page One News,” 
unless it’s the televangelist scandals, intra-denominational neo¬ 
schisms, or prominent defections. 

Speaking after a particularly unharmonious session, a 
second-generation Roman Catholic theologian was overheard 
remarking discouragedly to his Eastern Orthodox colleague 

*This paper was delivered at the Conference on Vatican II and the Post- 
Conciliar Church (September 28-30, 1990), Scholarly Session: Marriage 
and Divorce in the Post-Conciliar Church (Saturday, September 29, 1990), 
held in Washington, D.C. 

*Fr Robert Barringer, C.S.B., “Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue: The Present 
Position,” in Rome and Constantinope—Essays in the Dialogue of Love 
(Brookline: Holy Cross Press, 1984). 
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in dialogues between the two separated yet “sister” Churches: 
“How can we be so close, but still so far apart? It’s been 
twenty or so years already of highest-level contacts and solid 
dialogue, and it’s obvious we share so much!” 

No doubt, a longer view of “salvation history... in our 
time” would be helpful. In fact, how—after a millennium of 
schism and historical hostility, both ecclesiastical and cultural— 
did we come to this point? 

In 1920, viewing the aftermath of World War I and the 
upheavals of revolution and “new world orders,” the (Ortho¬ 
dox) Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople addressed 
an historic encyclical to the “Eastern” family of Orthodox 
Churches as well as to the “Western” Church of Rome and 
the ecclesial successors to the European Reformation.* The 
bishops of the Patriarchal Synod prophetically called for a 
religious version of the “League of Nations,” for ecumenical 
dialogue between Christians and other religious believers, for 
cooperation in service to a war-wracked humanity, and for 
consultations among the churches which—among other objec¬ 
tives—might undertake to resolve key pastoral, educational and 
moral issues, including: 1) “inter-confessional marriages” and 
2) “mutual support of one another in the work of under¬ 
girding the faithful in religious faith....” 

The mainstream Protestant and Anglican communions ren¬ 
dered their response, in the form of dialogues and service min¬ 
istries and beginnings at councils of churches, during the later 
1920s and following, culminating in the World Council of 
Churches and diverse national and regional interchurch councils. 3 

Forty-three years later, in the course of the Vatican II 
Council, the Church of Rome gave reply to the general topic 
and to the invitation to mutual dialogue. Before that historic 
assembly had closed, the Roman Pontiff, Synod and Curia 
had also specifically reciprocated the Ecumenical Patriarchate’s 
initiative for dialogues on “inter-confessional marriages,” mu- 

2Cf, “Orthodox Ecumenical Witness in the Twentieth Century,” in 
Broken, Yet Never Sundered: Orthodox Witness and The Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, Fr Gregory C. Wingenbach (Brookline: Holy Cross Press, 1987). 

SRouse, Ruth and Stephen Neil, Editors: A History of The Ecumenical 
Movement , 1517-1948 (London: SPCK, 1972). 
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tual pastoral ministry, and the spiritual formation of the clergy 
and faithful of both Churches. 

This present conference, therefore, is an opportunity to 
assess the impact, implications and prospects of this historic 
Roman Catholic response to the earlier Orthodox and Protestant 
ecumenical initiatives. My focus will be the pastoral impact, 
particularly as it concerns ministry to and with Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox and Roman Catholic faithful who are joined in wedlock 
and family life. 

I intend first, to sketch the context of Vatican II in rela¬ 
tionship to the topic; second, to review the development of the 
Orthodox/Roman Catholic relationship, especially from the 
vantage point of Roman Council and U.S.-based dialogues; 
and, third to observe the convergences in pastoral relationship 
and concern for marriage and family life ministry, both in 
spoken ideal and in ecclesial praxis. I choose this approach in 
order to place the dialogues and later pastoral efforts in the 
context of the overall conciliar ethos, to make better sense of 
the discussions and the emerging developments. 

I. VATICAN II-The Context 

Vatican II was a radical departure, certainly from Triden¬ 
tine and Vatican I-engendered attitudes and the standard ec¬ 
clesiastical and apologetical stance which became common 
among Christians in the wake of the medieval schisms, the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

Following more in the tradition of Pope Leo XIITs Rerum 
Novarum and other modern “social encyclicals,” the frame of 
reference shifted from a denominationalist, triumphalist con¬ 
fessional context towards a dialectic between church and society, 
ekklesia and anthropos —seen as not only related, but neces¬ 
sarily interdependent and complementary. The reality of the 
marketplace is as much the context of religion as the sanctuary. 

This is especially evident in the “Pastoral Constitution on 
the Church in the Modem World,” but it is a theme inter¬ 
woven in the tapestry of all the conciliar documents. The open¬ 
ing sentences in the preface to the former go right to the heart 
of the new spirit: 
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The joys and the hopes, the griefs and the anxieties 
of the people of this age—especially those who are 
poor or in any way afflicted—are likewise [those] 
of the followers of Christ. Indeed, nothing genuinely 
human fails to raise an echo in their hearts [for we 
are] truly and intimately linked with humankind and 
its history ... 

Then, striking a note of prophetic advocacy, similar to 
that of the Ecumenical Patriarch’s encyclical of two score 
years previous, in Article #9 the declaration both observes 
contemporary “facts of life” and endorses common humanity’s 
aspirations for more than mere existence: 

People ... seek not only to provide for the necessities 
of life, but also to develop the gifts of their person¬ 
ality ... to take part in regulating economic, social, 
political and cultural life.... 

The benefits of culture ought to and actually can, 
for the first time in human history, be extended to 
everyone [even as they are] called to a higher life.... 

Article #32 contextualizes this natural human character 
within Divine purpose and the community, rather than merely 
individual rights on the mundane secular level, also referenc¬ 
ing the Council’s earlier dogmatic constitution “On the Church”: 4 

God did not create the human person for life in 
isolation, but for... social unity, [for] “it has pleased 
God to make human persons holy and save them 
not merely as individuals, without mutual bonds, 
but by making them into a single people,...” as 
members of a certain community. 

That this should be at the mercy neither of secular agencies 
nor even of ecclesiastical institutions, the Council Fathers revive 
and expand upon a revolutionary theme last enunciated in the 


«Cf. “On the Church,” Article #9. 
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undivided Church’s fifth century Synod of Carthage (Canon 
119) and eighth century Council of Nicaea II (Canon 8): 6 

... the human person has a right to religious free¬ 
dom ..., [and] no one is to be forced to act in a 
manner contrary to that person’s own beliefs [nor] 
to be restrained from acting in accordance [with 
same].... 

What, then, is the relevance of the Church and churches? 
What is the Church’s nature and the mission of Christians? 
Here I excerpt several “core” declarations cited by the Council: 

The Church... wishes to speak to all people in 
order to illuminate the mystery of humankind and ... 
in fidelity to conscience, Christians are joined with 
the rest of humankind in the search for truth, for 
the genuine solution to the numerous problems which 
arise in the life of individuals and social relation¬ 
ships. ... 

The Church guards today the heritage of God’s 
Word and draws from it moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples, [desiring thereby] to add the light of re¬ 
vealed truth to humankind’s store of experience, so 
that the path which humanity has taken... will 
[have to be] a dark one. 

“On the Church in the Modern World” 
Articles #10, 16, 33 

Furthermore, as important as the cult of worship and 
the community’s thank-offering to God are, they are not the 
sum of the Church’s and humankind’s raison d’etre or mission 
in the world: 

[Just as] Christ was sent by the Father “to bring 
good news to the poor, to heal the contrite of heart” 
(Luke 4:18), ... similarly the Church ... does all 

5 Cf. “Exemplars of the Ecumenical Tradition,” in Broken Yet Never 
Sundered . 
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she can to relieve their need and strives to serve 
Christ in them.... “On the Church" 

Article #8 


The Liturgy does not exhaust the entire activity 
of the Church, for before humankind can come to 
the Liturgy, they must be called to faith and con¬ 
version (cf. Romans 10:14-17) ... to observe all 
that Christ has commanded (cf. Matthew 28:20) 
so that the faithful [are enabled to] take part know¬ 
ingly, actively and fruitfully (cf. Romans 12:1-2).... 

“On the Sacred Liturgy” 
Articles #9, 11 


From the cosmic universal of humankind and society, 
the Council shifts gears to address the micro-cosmic particular 
that is the family. The essential, fundamental unit of society— 
indeed “the Church of the home” 6 —is that state of life and 
voluntary espousal partnership which, “in virtue of the sacra¬ 
ment of matrimony, signify and partake of the mystery of 
that unity and fruitful love which exists between Christ and 
His Church (cf. Eph 5:32)... for from the wedlock of 
Christians comes the family, in which new citizens of human 
society are born.... The Christian family heralds both the 
present virtues of the kingdom of God as well as the hope 
of a blessed life to come.” 7 

That, of course, is the stated ideal. But, as the Council 
acknowledges, the Church is called to encounter, deal with 
and minister to realities less noble and harmonious: 


... for the family, discord results from demographic, 
economic and social pressures, from difficulties which 
arise between succeeding generations, and from new 
social relationships between men and women... 
[and] what results is mutual distrust, enmities, con¬ 
flicts and hardships. Of such is man at once the cause 
and the victim_ 8 

8 “On the Church,” Articles #11 & 34. 

mid. 

*“On the Church in the Modern World,” Article #8. 
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II. VATICAN II - The Church’s 
Ecumenical Apostolate 

Related to the theme of church interdependently linked 
with society is the principle and ministry of ecumenism. Re¬ 
garded no longer with suspicion or proscription, but rather as 
a fundamental, evangelical mandate, outreach among Chris¬ 
tians for dialogue and work together, especially within the 
context of ministries of church and society, is now a duty: 

Cooperation among all Christians vividly expresses 
that bond which already unites them [and] should be 
ever increasingly developed.... 

“On Ecumenism” 
Article #12 

The common heritage of the Gospel and the com¬ 
mon duty of Christian witness ... require the co¬ 
operation of... Christians, a cooperation exercised 
on the part of individuals and communities.... 

“On the Apostolate of the Laity” 
Article #27 

To the extent that their beliefs are common, Cath¬ 
olics and their separated brethren can, in a fraternal 
spirit,... collaborate in social and technical, cultural 
and religious projects,... for the sake of Christ, 
their common Lord.... 

“On Missions” 
Article #15 

No doubt spurred by the modern societies’ breakdown of 
distinct religious parochial ghettos, together with the fact of, 
so to speak, “fraternization” among persons of many diverse 
religious and ecclesial persuasions, of particular ecumenical 
focus and concern in the Council Fathers is ministry to en¬ 
gaged and married couples and their children: 

Christians should actively promote the values of 
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marriage and the family, both by their own lives’ 
example and by cooperation with others of good 
will.... Hence, let Christians work together to animate 
the cultural expressions ... of our times with a human 
and Christian spirit... 

“On the Church in the Modern World” 
Articles #52, 61 


111. Orthodox/ Roman Catholic Ecumenism 

Foremost in the Church of Rome’s collective ecumenical 
stance—in Vatican II as well as in subsequent efforts and pro¬ 
nouncements—is “the work of restoring full communion [with] 
the Churches of the East... [and] that every effort should 
be made towards the gradual realization of this goal in the 
various organizations and living ministries of the Church, espe¬ 
cially by prayer and fraternal dialogue on points of doctrine 
and the more pressing pastoral problems of our time.” 9 This 
was reiterated in the decree, “On the Eastern Churches,” which 
approached the questions of the Eastern Christian tradition, 
autonomy and diversity within the Church Catholic, and par¬ 
ticularly the formerly Orthodox communities known as Eastern/ 
Byzantine Rite Catholic. 10 

In the wake of Vatican II and the approximately coin¬ 
cident Pan-Orthodox Pre-Synodal World Conference held at 
Rhodes, relations between the two separated ancient sister 
Churches have warmed considerably. Exchanges of high level 
visits, establishment of regional- and national-level dialogues 
involving both the respective hierarchies and theological rep¬ 
resentatives, and, ultimately, the creation in 1979 of the In¬ 
ternational Orthodox/Roman Catholic Theological Consulta¬ 
tion, have heightened expectations and hopes on both sides, 
for potential understanding and especially for cooperation at 
the pastoral level. 

The Council Fathers realized that it would be difficult, 

9 “On Ecumenism,” Articles #14 & 18. 

10 Cf. “A Response” (to The Decree “On the Eastern Churches”), in 
The Documents of Vatican II, Fr Walter M. Abbott S.J., General Editor 
(New York: America / Guild Press, 1966). 
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if not impossible at the time to promote “local church” and 
significant “people-to-people” relations among Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics in their traditional homeland (i.e.. Central 
and Eastern Europe, the Middle East, Africa and Asia). A 
more practical “experimental” locale, with realistic promise 
for developing and enhancing the emergent relationship, was 
called for. 

Hence, “this sacred Synod ... recommends close rela¬ 
tionships with those [Orthodox] no longer living in the East,” 
the decree “On Ecumenism” emphasized, “so that friendly 
collaboration with them may increase in a spirit of love, without 
quarrelsome rivalry.” 11 

North America, home to several generations and millions 
of faithful, represented within over a dozen traditional Ortho¬ 
dox jurisdictions, is the prime place for both free exercise of 
religion and close proximity for Christians of East and West 
“far from their [original] homelands.” 12 

Taking note of this fact, in his first pontifical visit (1979) 
to the United States—just preceding his pilgrimage to the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul—Pope John Paul II praised 
the Roman Catholic bishops’ “positive response” and initiatives 
together “with our brethren from the East, the Orthodox 
Church... a relationship [which] has been so strong in the 
United States....” 


IV. Orthodox/Roman Catholic Ecumenism 

Vis-A-Vis Marriage and Family Life Ministry 

A key concern on the part of both Churches has been 
the improvement of relations and understandings in issues of 
marriage and family life. The apparent commonality—histor¬ 
ically and theologically—concerning the Sacraments, as well 
as the practical pastoral challenge presented by increased rates 
of “mixed” or interchurch marriages, caused these topics to be 
foremost in the minds of many North American bishops, parish 
priests, and faithful. Regional and national theological con- 

11 Article #18. 

1 Hbid. 
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sultations also tended to focus on these and other related 
pastoral issues. 

In his address during his first U.S. visit, Pope John Paul II 
declared that “creative ecumenical action... must foster esteem 
for the sacredness of marriage and the support of healthy 
family life....” 

Ecumenical Patriarch Dimitrios I of Constantinople con¬ 
curred, echoing his predecessors’ 13 interest in giving practical 
life to the Christian churches’ search for unity: 

We cannot confine or limit the dialogue of our 
two Churches to theological studies and workshops,... 
but [must] conduct it within the wider reach of the 
love and day-to-day life of our Churches, at various 
levels... , 14 

The first effort to put flesh on ecumenical bones was 
the Vatican II decree, “On the Eastern Churches.” Its lifting 
of questions concerning the validity of marriages between East¬ 
ern/Byzantine Rite Catholics and Orthodox was a positive 
response and first concrete step on the pastoral level. 

Less than three years later, this was followed by Pope 
Paul Vi’s motu proprio of February 1967, which extended 
the Council’s action to apply universally for marriages between 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics, whether Eastern or Latin 
Rite: 


... as a means of preventing invalid marriages ..., 
of showing proper regard for the permanence and 
sanctity of marriages, and of promoting charity be¬ 
tween [Orthodox and Roman Catholic] faithful,... 
the canonical form for the celebration of these mar¬ 
riages obliges only for lawfulness; for validity the 
presence of a sacred minister suffices, as long as the 

13 Cf. “Orthodox Ecumenical Witness in the Twentieth Century,” in 
Broken, Yet Never Sundered. 

14 Address on the Feast of St Andrew, November 30, 1980, cited in 
Towards the Healing of Schism: Ecumenical Documents 111—The Sees of 
Rome and Constantinople, Fr E. J. Stormon S.J., (New York/Mahwah: 
Paulist Press, 1987). 
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other requirements of law are observed.... Ordinaries 
of the place,... are likewise given the faculty of 
dispensing from the obligation of observing [Roman 
Catholic] canonical form for lawfulness.... 

In America, the Standing Conference of Canonical Ortho¬ 
dox Bishops (SCOBA) reciprocated these initiatives by pub¬ 
lishing ecumenical guidelines which incorporated these under¬ 
standings. Special note of the Orthodox/Roman Catholic ecu¬ 
menical and pastoral relationship was made. 

On the Roman Catholic side, the decrees were made 
statutory in the Roman Catholic “LITURGIKON: Pastoral 
Ministrations Handbook” (1977-83) and the new Roman Code 
of Canon Law (1983). 

In the meantime, the dialogues of the Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic Theological Consultation, initiated in 1965, and the 
Joint Committee of Orthodox and Roman Catholic Bishops 
in the USA, first convened in 1977, concentrated on pastoral 
issues—especially marriage and family life—as their primary, 
though not exclusive focus for disussion and recommendation. 

If these dialogues and contacts at key levels proceeded 
apace between the two Churches, their clergy and affected faith¬ 
ful felt more and more the effects of the realities of pluralistic 
modem life and interchurch marriages. This had led increasingly 
to calls for relaxation of traditional canonical norms and re- 
evaluation of the Churches’ respective stances. How can we, 
in the ecclesial leadership, more effectively serve the faithful 
in a realistic manner and at the same time remain faithful to 
the Churches’ respective “deposit of faith” and core tradition? 

An emerging exegesis, reflecting more of a patristic exer¬ 
cise of oikonomia, of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians is that 
the sacraments themselves are those “gifts to humankind” which 
are essentially pastoral: “for the equipment of the saints, for 
the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until 
we all attain to the unity of the faith and [the fulness of] knowl¬ 
edge of the Son of God” (4:12-13). A similar context is the 
decision of the apostolic Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15:28) 
to “lay... no greater burden than these necessary tilings” on 
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those who would enjoy the membership and ministry of the 
Church. 

It is one thing to state the espoused ideal, namely that 
an Orthodox/Roman Catholic couple: 

— be given pre-marital counseling and faith instruction by 
mutual action and cooperation of both pastors, en¬ 
deavoring to consult together as well as to meet sep¬ 
arately with the future bride and bridegroom; 

— may/ought to be wed in the context of the Orthodox 
rite and sanctuary, with the Orthodox priest officiating 
as celebrant/minister of the sacrament (in accordance 
with his Church’s understanding and current canonical 
requirements), while the Roman Catholic priest may/ 
ought to attend and give his blessing as that com¬ 
munity’s witness (in accordance with his Church’s un¬ 
derstanding and current canonical requirements); 

— come to appreciate and mutually respect the sometimes 
common, in other respects divergent traditions of Word 
and Sacrament, moral and ethical teachings... be/ 
become a Christian faithful to his/her given faith and 
sacramental life ... and not attempt to proselytize either 
partner into leaving his/her church affiliation in favor 
of the other’s; 

— make a conscientious decision (if possible, before mar¬ 
riage or before the first child is born) as to the Chris¬ 
tening and eventual religious upbringing and church 
affiliation of the children. 

However, the realities of human capabilities and the frailty 
of family life and pressures today militate against the likeli¬ 
hood that many couples will actually fulfill this canonical 
scenario, even if it does represent certain ecumenical accom¬ 
modations on both sides. 

Hence, the calls for further relaxation and accommoda¬ 
tion-some of which, if the pastoral and interchurch families’ 
witness is a true guide, are already taking place de facto. These 
are not limited to pastors and concerned couples, chafing “at 
the grassroots level” at the problem of dealing with the “facts 
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of life” which they are facing at home and in/between their 
respective parish communities. 

In his very first visit to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, when 
the Churches of East and West formally established the first 
equal dialogue in eleven centuries, the Pope addressed this 
concern: 

We must not be afraid to reconsider, on both sides, 
and in consultation with one another, canonical rules 
which... perhaps no longer correspond to the re¬ 
sults of [our mutual] dialogue of charity... [taking 
care] “to lay ... no greater burden than these neces¬ 
sary things.” 

The U.S. dialogue, “On the Spiritual Formation of Chil¬ 
dren of Marriage Between Orthodox and Roman Catholics” 
(10/11/80), likewise noted the “practical difficulties” being 
encountered in couples’ attempting to discharge their parental 
responsibilities. Particularly is this faced as “each of the 
Churches insists that the children [are to be] raised within its 
own community ... and presumes that one of the parents will 
relinquish the chief responsibility to the other.” The corollary 
to this admission is the unspoken expectation as well that, 
more likely than not, one of the marriage partners will in the 
interest of family harmony and avoidance of confusion af¬ 
filiate with the other’s church and take up that faith tradition 
as his/her own. 

The dialogue participants cautiously noted that if “the 
purpose of the general [church] law is indeed the child’s spiritual 
welfare,” then the Churches themselves—individually and to¬ 
gether—“should be guided by a prudent judgement concern¬ 
ing what is better for the child in the concrete situation.” In 
other words, theory and ideal, and strict canonical application, 
must give way to pastoral discretion and practical family 
considerations. 

“The proximity of doctrine and practice of our Churches,” 
they concluded, “makes it possible that this decision can be 
made in good conscience,” even though that decision is likely 
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to sacrifice the canonical requirements and stretch the ecu¬ 
menical perspective of one or both Churches. 

Under the co-sponsorship of both the national and re¬ 
gional hierarchies, a group of theologians, pastors and ecu¬ 
menical officers initiated a joint study in the New York/New 
Jersey area of these questions, beginning in 1982. After four 
years, they presented “An Agreed Statement On Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic Marriages” to the Joint Committee of Ortho¬ 
dox and Roman Catholic Bishops. 15 This marked the first 
attempt to mutually engage, perhaps even wed the diverse 
theologies, canonical perspectives, pastoral concerns, and pro¬ 
posed guidelines for marriage itself as well as for Orthodox/ 
Roman Catholic interchurch marriages. 

The bishops’ 1986 consultation received the document 
“with interest and appreciation,” asking that it be further re¬ 
viewed with the theologians’ national consultation. Also, fol¬ 
lowing a visit by Orthodox and Roman Catholic clergy in 
pilgrimage to Rome, during which the Pope warmly encouraged 
the mutual pastoral and theological process, the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Archdiocese established a national department for family 
life ministries, with special focus on ecumenical efforts. The 
department’s staff and various pastoral representatives at the 
diocesan and parish levels soon afterwards affiliated with and 
began taking an active role in the Roman Catholic-sponsored 
National Association of Catholic Diocesan Family Life Min¬ 
isters (NACDFLM). 

In its 1987 and 1988 meetings, the bishops’ joint com¬ 
mittee reviewed and gave official response to the revised Metro¬ 
politan New York/New Jersey study group’s “agreed statement” 
and its recommendations. Briefly, die bishops’ response divided 
the statement into three categories: A — Implementation En¬ 
couraged, B — Adjustments Before Implementation Needed, and 
C — Further Canonical Study Required. 

Under “Category A,” the following recommendations were 
endorsed: 

15 Building Unity: Ecumenical Documents IV—Ecumenical Dialogues with 
Roman Catholic Participation in the United States , Joseph A. Burgess and 
Brother Jeffrey Gros FSC, Editors (New York/Mahwah: Paulist Press, 
1989), pp. 342-353. 
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— “That materials for Christian marriage and family life, 
and especially the spiritual formation of children be 
jointly developed...(Beginnings had already been 
made on this, involving the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
staff, NACDFLM, and the U.S. Catholic Conference’s 
marriage and family life offices.) 

— Couples and their pastors are cautioned “against at¬ 
tempts to absorb one partner in the other’s Church.” 

— “That each Church formally recognize that marriages 
in the other Church are indeed sacraments,” as is un¬ 
derway in the Joint International Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic Commission. 

— “That the two Churches ... eliminat[e] the canonical... 
formal promises to baptize and educate the children in 
a particular Church,” with the further injunction to 
jointly develop suitable catechetical materials and “en¬ 
courage Orthodox-Catholic families to draw deeply from 
the spiritual wealth of both traditions.” 

— “That the marriage be recorded in both Churches’ regi¬ 
stries.” 

— So that a Church member may be “readmitted to full 
sacramental and disciplinary communion, care should 
be taken that [any supplementary liturgical blessing of 
the marriage] not give the impression of being another 
marriage ceremony....” 

Tacit agreement, dependent upon other action, was stated on 
the recommendation to institute “measures of reciprocity... 
for recognizing the validity and liceity of all Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic marriages.... as long as the proper canonical pro¬ 
cedures are observed.” 

As regards a solution to the problem of what marriage 
rites in which Church, whether one or both priests will be in¬ 
volved and how so, the bishops encouraged the suggestions 
offered, but expressed the need for “adjustments”; and pos¬ 
sibly “a compromise procedure, taking into account differing 
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theologies [as to] the minister of the sacrament, may have to 
be recommended... .” 16 

Finally, the hierarchs admitted that “at present, there is 
an impasse” on the possible reconciliation of “the marriage 
and dissolution/annulment requirements and procedures of 
each Church,” particularly as it regards the potential remar¬ 
riage of a person, for example, recognized as canonically 
divorced by the Orthodox Church, but lacking recognition of 
annulment or capability of annulment by Roman Catholic 
discipline. 


SUMMARY 

This brief study is by no means a comprehensive review 
or in-depth evaluation of the Churches’ degree of progress in 
reconciling either their disunity or, more particularly, their 
ministry and handling of interchurch marriages and the fam¬ 
ilies involved. This writer’s perceptions, based on nearly a 
score years of pastoral experience and especially several years 
as a national director for marriage and family life ministries, 
are: 

1. While the dialogues are indeed achieving significant 
common ground theologically and pastorally (and this is truly 
a major ecumenical breakthrough, especially should it con¬ 
tinue to progress in areas of common understanding and future 
pastoral directives), the actual surface at the pastoral levels— 
diocesan and parish—have barely been scratched. Many bishops 
and parish priests, let alone the faithful in local communities, 
have little inkling of the history, commonalities and converg¬ 
ences or divergent areas of theology, Word and Sacrament or 
pastoral understandings of the two “sister Churches.” Despite 
twenty-five years of contact and dialogue, increasing percentages 
of Orthodox/Roman Catholic interchurch marriages, the de¬ 
velopment of helpful publications profound and simple, and a 
plethora of ecumenical directives or guidelines, together with 
even—on a frequent basis—mutual participation of hierarchs 
and parish priests in a variety of church-to-church and inter- 


16 See Appendix. 
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pastoral contacts at different levels, if you asked the average 
pastor or lay leader about “ecumenical marriage and family 
life ministry” or “what the guidelines and accepted under¬ 
standings for interchurch marriages are between Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics,” you are just as likely as not to hear either 
“I’m not that aware” or, more negatively, “Canonically we 
can’t do much,” or “I’ve got enough to worry about in my 
own backyard.” 

2. Meanwhile, the faithful composed of Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics who have entered interchurch marriages often 
are “solving” their problems their own way, precisely because 
of the gap in pastoral awareness (and/or apathy), with the 
result that: 

— marriages and family life do not reflect to a significant 
degree the mutual understanding, religiously and cul¬ 
turally, between spouses and families of origin which 
the dialogues call for; 

— different perspectives on church-going, family planning/ 
birth control, the raising and education of children, etc., 
are occasions for family conflict more than pastoral 
consultation and reconciliation; 

— in the absence of such premarital and marital guidance, 
before and after the wedding, all too frequently one 
of the spouses is likely to “drop out” of church, leave 
the religious upbringing of the chilren and the parental 
example to his/her partner, and/or nominally “convert” 
to the other’s church community; 

— children grow up confused about their parents’ religious 
teachings and practices, about the relative importance 
of the spiritual life, morals and ethics, and about Chris¬ 
tians as a meaningful community of believers inhabiting 
this world. 

3. Consequently, with or without further significant 
breakthroughs in the dialogues and efforts to move closer as 
“sister Churches,” the crucial need at this point in both the 
ecumenical encounter and marriage and family life ministries 
is for: 
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(1) Mutual development of basic materials to ecu¬ 
menically educate pastoral and lay leadership concerning: Or¬ 
thodoxy and Roman Catholicism, commonalities and differ¬ 
ences (the essence of the dialogical understandings to date, 
especially their practical implications at the local level); the 
two Churches’ respective ecumenical and pastoral guidelines, 
including ways to implement them in a practical manner; Bible 
studies, including moral and ethical teachings. 

(2) Sponsorship and development, again mutually, of 
interpastoral seminars, workshops and conferences, to can¬ 
didly discuss the Churches’ history, perspectives, teachings, 
sacramental and liturgical practices, and common ecumenical 
understandings and guidelines. 

(3) Significantly building further on the mutual par¬ 
ticipation in such organizations as the National Association of 
Catholic Family Life Ministers (NACFLM), Marriage En¬ 
counter, Retrouvaille/Ministry to the Separated and Divorced, 
Association of Interchurch Families, etc., including cooperation 
in particular shared ministries. 

(4) Enforcement of the “requirement” that, in prepar¬ 
ing Orthodox/Roman Catholic couples for marriage, the two 
pastors consult together and follow through with the future 
bride and bridegroom’s premarital preparation, particularly in 
all basic aspects of the Churches’ ecumenical and pastoral 
understandings. 

If, indeed, these steps were seriously undertaken by firm 
pastoral resolve of the two Churches, as experience has shown 
where such efforts have been underway even on a limited 
basis, there would be a marked improvement in pastoral min¬ 
istry and in the marriages and family life of the faithful. 


APPENDIX 

[The following represents a suggested “compromise procedure,” 
by which the Roman Catholic priest—as sole celebrant—would per¬ 
form a “Service of Betrothal and Blessing of Rings” (adapted from 
the Roman rubrics). 17 Afterwards, the Orthodox priest—as sole 

17 Cf. Liturgikon: Pastoral Ministrations, Fr Walter J. Schmitz SS, 
Editor (Northport, NY: Costello, 1977-83), esp. pp. 99-113. 
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celebrant—would perform the basic “Wedding Service of Crown¬ 
ing” of the Orthodox/Roman Catholic couple. The integrity of 
both Churches’ essential theology, canons and tradition would thus 
be preserved, in ecumenical spirit.] 

entrance rite: At the appointed time, the priest goes to the 
door of the church. There he greets the bride and bridegroom 
in a friendly manner, showing that the Church shares their joy. 
If there is a procession to the altar, the ministers go first, 
followed by the priest, and then the bride and bridegroom. 
According to local custom, they may be escorted by at least 
their parents and the two witnesses. Meanwhile, the entrance 
song is sung. The priest addresses them in these or similar 
words: 

priest: My dear friends, you have come together in this church 
so that the Lord may seal and strengthen your love in the 
presence of the Church’s minister and this community. Christ 
abundantly blesses this love. He has already consecrated you 
in baptism and now he enriches and strengthens you by a 
special sacrament so that you may assume the duties of 
marriage in mutual and lasting fidelity. And so, in the pres¬ 
ence of the Church, I ask you to state your intentions. 
(The priest then questions them about their freedom of choice, 
faithfulness to each other, and the acceptance and upbringing 
of children.) 

priest: N. and N., have you come here freely and without reserva¬ 
tion to give yourselves to each other in marriage? Will you 
love and honor each other as man and wife for the rest of 
your lives? (The following question may be omitted if, for 
example, the couple is advanced in years.) 
priest: Will you accept children lovingly from God, and bring 
them up according to the law of Christ and his Church? 
(Each answers the question separately.) 
consent: The priest invites the couple to declare their consent 
priest: You have declared your consent before the Church. May 
the Lord in his goodness strengthen your consent and fill you 
both with his blessings. 
response: Amen. 

BLESSING AND EXCHANGE OF RINGS 

priest: May the Lord bless f these rings which you give to each 
other as the sign of your love and fidelity. 
response: Amen. 

priest: Lord, bless these rings which we bless f in your name. 
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Grant that those who wear them may always have a deep 
faith in each other. May they do your will and always live 
together in peace, good will, and love. (We ask this) through 
Christ our Lord. 

response: Amen. 

priest: Lord bless f and consecrate N. and N. in their love for 
each other. May these rings be a symbol of true faith in each 
other, and always remind them of their love. Through Christ 
our Lord. 

response: Amen. (The bridegroom places the bride’s ring on her 
ring finger. He may say): 

bridegroom: N., take this ring as a sign of my love and fidelity. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. (The bride places the bridegroom’s ring on his ring 
finger. She may say): 

bride: N., take this ring as a sign of my love and fidelity. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

priest: Let us pray. For those who love you, Lord, you have 
prepared good things that no eye has seen. Fill our hearts 
with fervent love for you; then, in seeing you in every creature 
and preferring you above every creature, we shall attain to 
those good things you have promised us, which surpass all 
desires. This love we ask for all here present, but in particular 
for N. and N. We make our petition through Christ our Lord. 

response: Amen. [The service above is then followed directly, 
with suitable interval, by the Eastern Orthodox “Wedding 
Service of Crowning.” During the Orthodox rite, the Roman 
Catholic priest retires to the side, in a place of honor, and 
exercises his canonical role as ministerial witness of the 
Sacrament. At the end he may offer the following prayer, 
facing the couple and congregation.] 

BLESSING PRAYER 

priest: Holy Father, creator of the universe, maker of man and 
woman in your likeness, source of blessing for life, to reveal 
the plan of your love, you made the union of husband and 
wife an image of the covenant between you and your people. 
Look with love upon this woman, your daughter now joined 
to her husband in marriage. She asks your blessing. Give her 
the grace of love and peace. May her husband put his trust 
in her and recognize that she is his equal and the heir with 
him to the life of grace. May he always honor her and love 
her as Christ loves his bride, the Church. Father, keep them 
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always true to your commandments. Keep them faithful in 
marriage: let them be living examples of Christian life, and 
become one in heart and mind as witnesses to your presence 
in their marriage. Help them to create a home together (and 
give them children to be formed by the gospel and to have 
a place in your family). Lord, may they both praise you 
when they are happy and turn to you in their sorrows. May 
they be glad that you help them in their work and know 
that you are with them in their need. May they pray to you 
in the community of the Church, and be your witness in 
the world. May they reach old age in the company of their 
friends, and come at last to the kingdom of heaven. And 
may almighty God bless you all, the Father, and the Son, t 
and the Holy Spirit. 

response: Amen. (At the words, Let us offer each other the sign 
of peace , the married couple and all present show their peace 
and love for one another in an appropriate way) 
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VISIT TO THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL FACULTY AT SAFARIK 
UNIVERSITY (OF KOSICE) IN PRESOV, OCT. 14-22, 1990 


Archpriest Paul Lazor 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The specific purpose of my trip to Czechoslovakia was to 
participate in the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Orthodox Theological Faculty in Presov, a city 
in eastern Slovakia. The Faculty is a part of the Presov branch 
of Safarik University, the main campus of which is in the nearby 
city of Kosice. I was sent to Presov as a representative of St 
Vladimir’s Seminary and as a proxy for Fr John Meyendorff, who 
was to receive an honorary doctorate at the celebration. My de¬ 
parture from New York’s JFK Airport took place on Sunday night, 
October 14. I deplaned at about 2:00 P.M. on Monday in Prague, 
the Czechoslovak capital. 

Despite the fact that my trip was primarily connected with 
the jubilee celebration at the Seminary in Presov, from the moment 
of my arrival on Czech soil I was received as an official guest by 
the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia. I was greeted at the 
Prague airport by Fr Yaroslav Suvarsky, the Church’s former 
Chancellor. Fr Suvarsky presently bears the title, “Metropolitan- 
Archpriest,” and is the de facto administrator of the Prague Diocese, 
the immediate bishop of which is His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Dorotheus. My housing and meals at Prague’s International Hotel 
were attended to by the Church’s Chancery. Mrs Vera Topicheva, 
the Chancery’s secretary, arranged and looked after all aspects 
of my sojourn of several days in Prague at the be ginnin g and at 
the end of the trip, as well as all my movements throughout the 
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country by train, cab, bus and chauffeured car. She made sure 
that I was provided with expert and gracious care throughout my 
eight days in Czechoslovakia. The amiable Fr Suvarsky served 
as a type of “briefer” and “de-briefer” at the commencement and 
the conclusion of my trip. He was especially interested in the im¬ 
pressions I would and did gain of the life and condition of the 
Czechoslovak Orthodox Church. It is some of these impressions, 
along with persons, places and events connected with them, and 
a few of the conclusions I drew from them, that I wish to share 
below. 


B. SEGMENTS OF THE TRIP 

1. Arrival in Prague 

As stated above, upon my arrival at the airport in Prague I 
was greeted by “Metropolitan-Archpriest” Yaroslav Suvarsky—who 
himself had only recently returned from a stay of three months 
in America (where he spent most of his time among the parishes 
and personnel of the Greek Archdiocese, chiefly with the Car- 
patho-Russians). Thoughtfully and kindly, he took me to the In¬ 
ternational Hotel where I was given a room so that I could rest 
for several hours. Later in the afternoon, he hosted me at a din¬ 
ner in the hotel’s restaurant and immediately began the work of 
preparing me for my trip eastward, to Presov. He warned me of 
the difficult circumstances I would, and indeed did, encounter there: 
circumstances connected with the rapid political changes that have 
engulfed the entire country generally, and the Orthodox Church 
in a particularly devastating way. 

2. Arrival in Presov 

The trip presented me with my second consecutive sleepless 
night. I spent this one being tossed about in the cramped, upper 
berth of a small compartment for two, which I occupied in one 
of the train’s sleeper cars. As dawn’s light began to penetrate early 
morning fog blanketing the countryside, I looked through the train 
window at Slovakia’s mist-covered hills, a site which reminded me 
very much of my own native Western Pennsylvania. It was now 
Tuesday, and at about 7:00 A.M. my train arrived at a rural 
railroad station somewhere near Presov. I was met by a deacon, 
a priest and a seminary administrator. The seminary administrator, 
curiously, was named Michael Oleksa (a well-known American 
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priest with the same name is a St Vladimir’s graduate who pres¬ 
ently serves in Alaska); he was a priest who had remarried fol¬ 
lowing the death of his first wife and, as result, was no longer 
permitted to perform his priestly functions. The deacon, I later 
observed, was the principal deacon at Presov’s St Alexander Nevsky 
Orthodox Cathedral. 

Despite the early morning hour and a lack of sleep which 
already spanned two days, I felt surprisingly vigorous and was 
filled with anticipation as we motored through the region’s notor¬ 
iously heavy fog toward Presov. The name of this Slovakian city 
of 90,000 had entered my life for the first time during my teen 
years, when I used to overhear the lengthy utterances of Fr 
Stephan Varzaly (father-in-law of my oldest brother). Fr Varzaly 
(t June 3, 1957) received both his seminary education and or¬ 
dination to the priesthood in Presov (he was bom in the nearby 
village of Fulianka). He came to America as a Greek Catholic 
priest in 1916, but in the late 1930s, as a parish priest in Rankin, 
Pennsylvania, he and his parish, along with many other Carpatho- 
Russian Uniates throughout the eastern United States, entered the 
Orthodox Church as a separate diocese under the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. Fr Varzaly and his parish later left this diocese 
and were received into what was then known as the “Russian 
Metropolia.” A great polemicist and the editor of his own news¬ 
paper (which carried die frequently used tide, Vestrdk), during his 
numerous visits to my family home in Canonsburg he loved to 
discourse with my grandparents and parents about the many vivid 
experiences of Ms life: Ms struggles to maintain an “Eastern” 
identity in the UMate Church, his eventual passage to Orthodoxy, 
and the connection of all tMs to his origins in a place which to 
me at the time was extremely remote and unknown. As I gained a 
more detailed grasp of the history of the Orthodox Church during 
my later years as a priest and theological educator, Presov’s im¬ 
portance in my mind began to grow in a special, symbolical sense. 
It seemed to me that so much of the conflict in America between 
Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism of the Eastern Rite had been 
transported from this locale. Now, it was hard for me to believe 
that road signs bearing the name “Presov” were passing by our 
fog-bound, slow-moving car. I realized that soon I would enter 
this city, and that as I entered it, in a certain sense, a lifetime 
journey would end. 

Despite all this anticipation on my part, the actual entrance 
into Presov, like the entrance into almost any city, large or small, 
in our secularized world, was bland and uneventful. A turn off 
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the highway and a short drive, and we were there—motoring down 
Presov’s Main Street ( Glavnaia Ulitsa ), which was still largely 
abandoned at this early morning hour. Our first stop in the gray¬ 
looking city was the Hotel Dukla, my place of residence during 
the next three days. After breakfast we returned into a narrow 
roadway on the right, then quickly lurched to the left and entered 
the muddy grounds of the “new” Seminary: a crumbling, drab, 
gray-stucco, single-story building. Ironically, this structure, sur¬ 
rounded by a collapsing, mortar-covered wall about five feet high, 
was the former home of the Pioneers (young members of the 
Communist Party). From the car I was ushered into the building 
itself and, after walking through a corridor covered in some areas 
by nothing more than loose pieces of plywood, was taken into one 
of the Seminary’s few usable rooms. There, Fr Milan Gerka, the 
young and very cordial Dean of the Presov Theological Faculty, 
provided me with a more detailed account of the tragedy which 
had befallen the Orthodox Church throughout Slovakia. 

a. The Present Situation of the Church in Slovakia 

Here is a brief description of the situation. Shortly after tak¬ 
ing power, the Havel government had inaugurated the process of 
resurrecting private enterprise and private ownership of businesses 
and properties, including churches and related buildings. This new 
policy had im m ediate and profound effects on the Orthodox and 
the Greek Catholic Churches in particular. It seems that after 
the installment in Czechoslovakia of a Communist regime in 1948, 
all church buildings and properties (following the familiar pattern 
utilized in the USSR) were confiscated by the government. In 
turn, these facilities were granted to appropriately registered groups 
of believers for use in their worship ceremonies. In most instances, 
the Greek Catholics, except during a brief period during the Dubcek 
“spring” of 1968, could not obtain such registration, and their 
buildings, including their Seminary in Presov, were awarded for 
use to Orthodox groups. Thus, for forty years, the Orthodox 
Theological Faculty used the Seminary—and many Orthodox parishes 
were given church buildings—that formerly belonged to the Uniates. 
Now, almost overnight, with the change of regimes, these same 
buildings were taken from the Orthodox who had cared for them 
for four decades. Without a doubt, there is ambiguity concerning 
the propriety of the Orthodox using these edifices to begin with, 
but it must be repeated that the buildings in question were not 
“stolen from the Catholics.” They were obtained from the govern¬ 
ment and exclusively within the existing laws. Furthermore, with- 
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out such usage and care by the Orthodox, these facilities could 
easily have been converted into secular buildings by the govern¬ 
ment, or they simply could have fallen into ruin, as was the fate 
of many churches in the USSR. Now, without a referendum of 
any kind, and based on the simple principle that, in 1919 when 
Czechoslovakia was incorporated as a state, they belonged to the 
Catholics, most of the “Eastern” churches in Slovakia, as well as 
the Seminary in Presov, were “returned” to the Uniates. The Ortho¬ 
dox, who had previously shared some of their churches with Greek 
Catholics on a time or rotation basis, and who had already lost 
some churches during the brief Dubcek period mentioned earlier, 
suddenly found themselves literally “out on the street”: worshipping 
in fields and at other outdoor gathering places. Bishop Jan of 
Michalovce told me that he had lost all 33 of the parish church 
buildings in his diocese. In some instances the churches returned 
to the Uniates have not yet been put to use; nevertheless, the Ortho¬ 
dox are locked out of them. As compensation to the Orthodox 
Theological Faculty in Presov, the new regime has awarded it the 
old Pioneers’ building mentioned above. The building is not with¬ 
out potential. It is fairly large; it has some land around it which 
can be used for future expansion; and it is located on Presov’s 
main street in a decent part of the city adjacent to the Orthodox 
Cathedral referred to earlier. It will, however, require substantial 
and expensive reconstruction before it is anywhere near usability, 
and its being awarded to the Orthodox as “compensation” does 
have that element of mockery which one senses in other, similar 
instances of civil “generosity.” The Diocese of Michalovce, for 
example, after losing its cathedral and diocesan chancery building, 
was offered the former headquarters building of the communist 
party as restitution. Bishop Jan refused this building, but before 
the whole affair could be officially concluded, a picture of the 
headquarters with an Orthodox priest walking nearby was pub¬ 
lished in the local newspaper along with a caption that the struc¬ 
ture would soon be taken over and utilized by the Orthodox Church. 
These examples illustrate the public profile of the Orthodox Church 
being sketched out by the media within the contemporary political 
realities of Czechoslovakia. The Orthodox Church is being mar¬ 
ginalized as a vestige of the previous, oppressive regime: a partner 
in the former, heavy-handed ways associated with the Soviet pres¬ 
ence and Stalinism. 

b. A Visit to the Greek Catholic Cathedral in Presov 

All except one of the major events of the two full days of 
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festivities surrounding the Seminary’s anniversary took place in the 
previously mentioned Hotel Dukla, where I was housed. This 
modest hotel, the construction of which is largely unfinished, was 
also the site of the Uniate solemnities connected with the con¬ 
secration this past February of the local Greek Catholic ordinary, 
Bishop Hirka. Its central location adjacent to a square on Main 
Street is only a few doors away from Bishop Hirka’s residence 
(termed a fara in the local language). As you exit the hotel, across 
the street and far to the right is the Greek Catholic Cathedral of 
St John the Baptist—one of the three dominating buildings, all 
churches, in the central, older sector of the city. In this cathedral 
Fr Varzaly (as well as Metropolitan Orestes Chornock) was or¬ 
dained to the priesthood. In it are entombed the remains of Bishops 
Basil Hopko and Paul Gojdich, both of whom the Uniates are 
promoting for canonization. I had seen pictures of the cathedral 
many times in my life; they all showed virtually the same view 
that I glimpsed now as I exited the Hotel Dukla and gazed up 
Presov’s main thoroughfare through the morning mist. Architec¬ 
turally, the cathedral is a basilica with a pitched roof—similar in 
style to many other churches built in the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Its single tower, attached to the right side of the front 
of the building as I faced it, is mounted by a cross, rises to a 
steeple point through several bulb-like configurations, and stands 
high above the surrounding buildings. Its main entrance is directly 
off the sidewalk, without steps or a porch of any kind. Beginning 
a brief tour of the older, central sector of Presov, I walked by the 
cathedral on the opposite side of the street. After about a half-hour 
of roaming about, I crossed the street and returned to the cathe¬ 
dral, passing through its main doors at about noon on that very 
first day of my arrival in Presov. 

After glancing into a small chapel just inside the cathedral’s 
entrance and off to the right, I paused to read the many announce¬ 
ments posted on the walls of the vestibule. There was the usual 
schedule of weekly liturgical services and announcements about 
forthcoming parish events. To a veteran parish priest like myself, 
it all looked so familiar. A mounted poster of a smiling Pope John 
Paul n looked out at me. Eventually, my gaze turned toward an 
older woman I had noticed earlier out of the comer of my eye. 
She was hard at work. Squatting down and with a bucket of 
water at her side, she was vigorously scrubbing the floor and 
cleaning out the confessionals that were located in the cathedral’s 
narthex. The scene was similar to those I had often observed in 
houses of worship in the Soviet Union. There, too, chiefly women 
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are responsible for the cleanliness and maintenance of the frequently 
used and crowded churches. Even during the services they remove 
the candle stubs and see to good order as well as appropriate conduct 
on the part of the worshippers. In their own way these women 
have contributed mightily to the very survival and continuity of 
the Church. I wondered if here, too, there were such “myrrhbearing 
women” who did the same. 

After checking to see if it was unlocked, I opened one of 
the large gates, made of heavy metal bars, which separated the 
narthex from the nave, and entered the main section of the cathe¬ 
dral. My eyes surveyed the building for several minutes, settling 
particularly on its high, multi-tiered iconostasis, one that both 
structurally and iconographically resembled many I had worshipped 
before since childhood in Carpatho-Russian churches in America. 
In addition to the main sanctuary, with its altar mounted on 
steps, I also noticed the presence of a chapel, fairly substantial 
in size, on each side of the middle of the nave. As my visual 
study of the cathedral continued, a priest suddenly appeared from 
the main sanctuary through the south deacon’s door (there was 
no actual door) and moved toward the chapel located on that 
side of the cathedral. He was fully vested and carried a veiled 
chalice and discos. Slowly, I followed him into the chapel and 
observed that he had placed the holy vessels on the center of a 
rectangular altar arranged, in the old Latin style, against the 
chapel’s far wall. Then, in twenty minutes and in the Slovak 
vernacular—without proskomide, censing, entrances, assistance or 
movement of any kind—he celebrated the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom in the “said” manner. Barely audibly, he recited, along 
with the epistle and Gospel lessons, only the priest’s prayers. 
Despite the imposition of this utterly alien setting and mode of 
celebration (here was a visual demonstration of what Fr Florovsky 
had called “theology on props”), something of the majesty and 
beauty of this wonderful Liturgy still struck me in a very power¬ 
ful way. Gradually, as I later contemplated the scene, I began 
to understand, perhaps more clearly than ever, how and why it 
is that for centuries precisely this Liturgy has been capable of 
keeping generations of its adherents conscious of, if not always 
their Orthodoxy in the full sense, at least the precious quality and 
distinctiveness of their originally Orthodox Christian liturgical 
heritage. Whatever process of “hybridization” this Liturgy has been 
subjected to during the nearly 400 years since the original Unia of 
Brest-Litovsk, at root I still sensed in it something of the prayer 
of the Church. 
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After the service concluded, I visited the priest in the ca¬ 
thedral’s sacristy and gave him a monetary offering from Fr Varzaly’s 
daughter, Martha, along with her request that memorial prayers 
be said in the cathedral on her father’s behalf. After one more 
prolonged glance around, during which I noticed how little in 
the way of iconography or even mural painting the cathedral 
actually contained, I left the building for my hotel room. There 
I began the work of translating from English to Russian Fr 
Meyendorff’s paper, “The Legacy of the Council of Florence.” 
This task, Fr Gerka had rightly insisted, was necessary for the 
paper to be understood by the vast majority of participants in 
the Seminary’s anniversary celebration. I relished the opportunity 
to do the translation and deliver the paper. Being without a dic¬ 
tionary of any kind, however, I sensed that the assignment was 
going to present my thirty years of love and study of the Russian 
language with a supreme test. 

3. The 40th Anniversary Celebrations 

The events of each day (October 17-18) began at the Cathe¬ 
dral of St Alexander Nevsky, with the celebration of a pontifical 
Divine Liturgy. Metropolitan Dorotheus presided and was joined 
by other bishops in rotation: Bishops Michael and Jeremiah of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople the first day, and Bishops 
Nicholas and Jan of Czechoslovakia along with Bishop Theofan 
of the Patriarchate of Moscow’s Podvor’e in Karlovy Vary, the 
second day. Many priests concelebrated each day as well. I was 
asked to serve and did so on the second day. My liturgical ex¬ 
clamations in English were appreciated by several who said that 
previously they had never heard English used in the liturgy. 

a. Orthodox Liturgical Worship in Presov 

By far the most striking feature of these Liturgies, for me, 
was the overwhelming power and the particular beauty of the 
Carpatho-Russian prostopinie (plain chant), sung in full voice 
by the entire congregation throughout the service. In Presov one 
encounters this chant in its raw, native form. The voices in the 
congregation, particularly those of the women, possess an inten¬ 
sity, a throaty, peasant-like quality, which I have never heard 
before. Standing in the midst of this congregation of several hundred 
people on the first day, in the modestly sized cathedral with its 
high ceiling, I sang with all my considerable vocal strength. But, 

I barely heard my own voice: it was only one among many such 
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powerful voices. The Liturgies were replete with an array of 
simple, para-liturgical, “spiritual” songs, many of them being the 
same selections which my father and his immigrant generation had 
sung with such love and fervency throughout their many years of 
worship and ministry in the Church in America. These songs 
preceded the Liturgy, were taken up again during the communion 
of the clergy, and were resumed anew at the Liturgy’s end, being 
carried on until the last person had venerated the cross and 
Metropolitan Dorotheus himself had made his exit from the church. 
With the chanting of a concluding verse or refrain, some singers 
even accompanied the prelate in procession to his car. 

b. First Day: October 17—The Academic Papers 

On the first day, after the Liturgy and a meal at the Hotel 
Dukla, everyone remained in the hotel’s largest dining area for 
the reading of the jubilee’s academic papers. About 100 people 
were present for these readings. As the proxy of Fr Meyendorff, 
I was placed first on the agenda and, following my greeting on 
behalf of His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, the entire Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America, the Seminary community, Fr Meyendorff 
and myself, I read Fr Meyendorffs brilliant paper. I had framed 
it into a ten-page Russian translation which took about forty 
minutes to deliver. It was very well received and termed by many 
participants as the academic high-point of the two-day convoca¬ 
tion. Other papers, four in total, were delivered by local Slovak 
translators (or Czechs), who had received the documents from 
their authors in advance. Several local clergy offered greetings and 
remarks in a language they called “Rusin” and which, to me, 
sounded very much like the dialect I had heard spoken in my 
home and parish church during my youth. I was well-received 
by everyone as a “Rusin” and in some sense a native son. A note 
is in order here about the fact that the Greek Catholic Church 
has come to be perceived, especially in view of its liturgical use 
of vernacular Slovak, as an instrument of the Slovakization of its 
basically Rusin constituency. The Orthodox, on the other hand, 
while frequently speaking Slovak in their daily affairs, liturgically 
retain Church Slavonic and are seen as a conservative presence 
which emphasizes the Rusin ethnic identity. The more politically 
acceptable Ukrainian identity (a local newspaper is even published 
in this language) seems to be rejected by the majority of both 
Byzantine-rite Catholic and Orthodox parties in this ethnic dimen¬ 
sion of their struggle. After the reading of several papers and the 
presentation of greetings and remarks by a number of honored 
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guests and local personages, a pause was made for the serving 
of a second meal. The academic readings resumed after the meal 
and continued into the the evening. 

At the conclusion of the day’s scheduled activities, I was 
interviewed by a reporter from the local newspaper who pretended 
not to know Russian, but who spoke the language quite fluently 
when we conversed privately. Such behavior on her part was 
yet another manifestation of the area’s anti-Russian sentiment which 
I noted earlier. Her excellent questions during the interview 
ranged over a multitude of theological, spiritual, moral and polit¬ 
ical issues, but clearly focused on the controversy raging locally 
between Orthodox and Uniates. Her interest was particularly aroused 
by my remarks reflecting our substantial experience with this 
matter in America, where, especially in the three decades prior 
to 1950, the exiting of Orthodox from Uniate parishes and the 
subsequent need for the Orthodox to build their own churches 
were commonplace. Also of special interest to her was my noting 
the several reactions to Vatican II among the Uniates in Amer¬ 
ica: reactions which in some instances draw Byzantine-rite Cath¬ 
olics closer to the Orthodox Church, and in other instances cause 
them to harden their position or even push them farther away 
from us. In eastern Slovakia, in this respect, Vatican II appears 
to have had little impact on the relationship between the two 
Churches. Their rapport is clearly determined by other, far more 
immediate and contentious factors. 

c. Second Day: October IS— 

Awarding of the Honorary Degrees 

Immediately after the Liturgy on the second day of the jubilee, 
without breakfast or refreshments of any kind, everyone walked 
to the nearby branch-campus of Safarik University. The campus 
was comprised principally of several large, modern, college build¬ 
ings made of concrete and glass. In one of these buildings the 
Seminary’s academic convocation, where eight honorary doctorates 
were to be awarded, was soon to occur. On the campus hundreds 
of college students milled about conversing with each other as 
they moved to and from classes. Those of us designated as recipi¬ 
ents of the Theological Faculty’s honorary doctorates, including 
myself as the proxy for Fr Meyendorff, were eventually directed 
to a small room where final preparations for the academic cer¬ 
emony took place. In addition to five (including myself as a 
proxy) of the eight honorary doctoral candidates, those present 
in the room were: the president of the Presov branch of Safarik 
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University, the dean and principal members of the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Faculty, and several secretaries and assistants. Each of the 
academic personages was robed in the garb and insignia appropriate 
to his status. Soon, we formed a procession and moved from the 
preparation room to a large auditorium in the style of an amphi¬ 
theater, where spotlights glared and large video cameras were in 
operation. A special crew was in action transmitting a televised 
account of the event over the local TV station. A crowd of per¬ 
haps 150 persons was on hand. The official assembly commenced 
with the singing of “O Heavenly King” (in Church Slavonic) in 
the Carpathian chant. Fr Gerka, with the University president on 
his right and members of the Theological Faculty at each of his 
sides at a large table in the front of the auditorium, greeted every¬ 
one warmly. He spoke for several minutes about the significance 
of the Faculty’s anniversary and especially about the contemporary 
importance of the study of Orthodox theology. Prof. Pruzinsky and 
Prof. Alesh of the Theological Faculty also spoke. Each presented 
aspects of the forty-year history of the Presov school. Then Fr 
Bria of Romania, through a translator, delivered a brief paper on 
the mission of Orthodox theology in the world today. Finally the 
candidates for the honorary doctorates were formally introduced 
and were asked to remain standing for the reception of their 
degrees. The eight doctorates were awarded to: Fr John Meyendorff, 
Prof. Pheidas (Athens), Prof. Sabev (Sofia), Fr Bria (Romania), 
Fr Muzhik (Czechoslovakia), Fr Kniazeff (Paris), Fr Borovoy 
(USSR), and Prof. Goshevich (Yugoslavia). The last three were 
not present and sent no proxies. As Fr Gerka shook the hand of 
each candidate and personally presented to him his degree, each 
was asked to pledge himself to the academic principles of 
Safarik University. Each recipient answered: “I promise.” At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, with appropriate academic pomp, 
everyone moved in procession from the auditorium and, after per¬ 
sonal exchange of congratulatory greetings, eventually made their 
way to the Hotel Dukla for dinner and closing festivities. 

4. The Return to Prague 

On Thursday evening, October 18, I was driven from Presov 
to Kosice, where I boarded a train for Prague. I shared a com¬ 
partment on the train with His Beatitude, Dorotheus, Metropolitan 
of Prague. His Beatitude is an old and simple man of Carpatho- 
Rusin stock. His speech sounds like a cross between Russian and 
Church Slavonic. In appearance he reminded me of St Seraphim 
of Sarov: a similar facial-bone structure and shape of beard are 
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evident in both men. Soon after we entered our compartment, he 
taking the lower berth and I the upper, the old bishop, with little 
fanfare, disrobed and put on his pajamas, washed his face in the 
compartment’s diminuitive wash-basin, got under the covers of 
his cot, and in a very short time went to sleep. His last words to 
me were a reminder that I lock the compartment door lest “evil¬ 
doers” ( zlodei ) break in and harm us during the night. Also re¬ 
turning to Prague from the jubilee on the same train was His 
Grace, Bishop Khrystof of Moravia—a young bishop who had been 
educated in Greece and was fluent in that country’s language. 

On Friday morning Metropolitan Dorotheus, Bishop Khrystof, 
Archimandrite Ambrosius and I detrained in Prague. His Beatitude, 
faithful to his simple, unpretentious manner of life, left the rail¬ 
road station immediately, preferring to reach his apartment by 
public transportation rather than to wait for the Chancery’s car 
which was on its way to meet him. The three of us were indeed 
met in a short time by the Metropolitan’s driver and taken to the 
apartment of Bishop Khrystofs parents. There we rested and en¬ 
joyed a hearty breakfast of fresh bread, jam and delicious coffee. 
I was taken again to the International Hotel where, after getting 
my room, I slept soundly until 8:00 P.M. 

5. Visit to Sazava Monastery; Tour of Prague; 

Stay at Karlovy Vary (October 20-22) 

The last portion of my journey to Czechoslovakia was spent 
in a relaxed atmosphere of visiting and sightseeing. After a good 
sleep on Friday night (October 19), I arose on Saturday and 
prepared myself for a full day of touring. 

Saturday’s travels concluded with Vespers in the Orthodox 
Cathedral of SS Cyril and Methodius in Prague. This massive 
building, formerly a Roman Catholic church, was given to the 
Orthodox many years ago. Somewhere in its vastness repose the 
remains of Bishop Gorazd, primate of the Czechoslovak Orthodox 
Church who was shot by the Nazis for his part in harboring Czech 
patriots in the cathedral during World War II. These patriots, 
parachuted into the country by the British in 1942, were involved 
in the assassination of Reinhard Heydrich, Hitler’s personal rep- 
sentative and head of the German occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Heydrich, touted as one of the most dreaded men in the Third 
Reich, had proclaimed martial law and had inaugurated a cam¬ 
paign of violence and terror shortly after his appointment. After 
their assassination of the Nazi leader, the parachutists hid in the 
crypt of the cathedral and for months escaped detection. Their 
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eventual apprehension by the Gestapo led to the arrest and murder 
of Bishop Gorazd and two other cathedral staff members. This 
story of Bishop Gorazd, highly venerated by the Czech Orthodox 
and touted as a modern martyr, is unfortunately little known among 
Orthodox in America. 

Fr Mojmir Zal’cik celebrated the vespers in vernacular Czech, 
while a very fine choir rendered all the responses in Church 
Slavonic. This bi-lingually celebrated service, along with a number 
of discussions I had with locals both before and after it regard¬ 
ing a movement to a more genuinely Czech , Orthodox Church, 
allowed me to see the immense progress we have made in America 
regarding liturgical indigenization. In the OCA, we are capable 
of performing all parts of all typically celebrated services in Eng¬ 
lish. For the Czechs, translations and the re-setting of familiar 
music from Church Slavonic into the vernacular, stand at present 
as a monumental task. If the vespers was any example, work on 
the choral-musical aspects of a vernacular liturgy has hardly be¬ 
gun. The cathedral’s choir director, with whom I conferred the 
next day at Karlovy Vary, expressed dismay even at the thought 
of such an undertaking. Following these experiences abroad and look¬ 
ing from afar, so to speak, I sensed more than ever the magnitude 
of our accomplishments with autocephaly and localization in Amer¬ 
ica. In many ways, and particularly in liturgy, we have indeed made 
significant headway down the road of realizing concretely our mis¬ 
sion as the Orthodox Church in America, all the while retaining 
a faithfulness to tradition. 

Before Fr Mojmir and I parted company for the evening, he 
informed me that, on the following morning (Sunday), I was to 
be driven by car to Karlovy Vary, there to celebrate the Liturgy 
at the podvor’e cathedral of the Moscow Patriarchate. Along the 
way, Fr Mojmir himself was to be dropped off at one of the 
village parishes under his care in order to celebrate the Liturgy 
with the people. This Sunday morning excursion acquainted me 
with another curious feature of life in the Prague Diocese: typically, 
priests are not assigned to one parish. Instead, the available priests, 
based on an apparently loose system involving mutual agreement 
among the concerned parties, rotate from parish to parish to 
celebrate services on Sundays and feasts. One senses in this scheme 
the grave potential for an absence of concrete parochial respon¬ 
sibility on the part of both priests and parishes. The church 
which was Fr Zal’cik’s destination turned out to be something like a 
small house with a cross attached to its roof above the entry. At 
the church the spiritually animated but physically exhausted Czech 
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priest and I parted company for the last time, exchanging hopes 
that one day we would see each other again when, by God’s will, 
he would come to St Vladimir’s as a student. 

Karlovy Vary (“King Charles’ hot springs”) is a magnificent 
resort town filled with narrow, twisting streets lined with beauti¬ 
ful, old villas. It is Europe as I had never seen it. Hundreds of 
people walk its streets well into the evening as, by doctor’s 
prescription or personal choice, they take the treatments involved 
with drinking from and bathing in the city’s famous hot springs. 
Its old central area is abundant with elegant restaurants, lively 
beer halls and lovely little shops. The Russian cathedral is per¬ 
fectly designed to be a part of this scene. Massive in size, rising 
high on a hill not far from the center of the town, capped with 
five golden cupolas, adorned both inside and out with excellent 
iconographic frescos, this church, outwardly colored in hues of 
cream and light-blue, is one of the most beautiful of its type 
I have ever seen. In patriarchal style, I was driven by car to the 
very doors of the church and, upon entering the sanctuary, learned 
that I would serve with Metropolitan Vladimir of Rostov. He was 
residing in Karlovy Vary for several weeks in order to take the 
city’s acclaimed, hot-spring “cure.” 

At the Liturgy, the church was nearly full. I was informed 
that the congregation was composed mostly of Russians, along 
with some Czechs and Slovaks. The choir sang under the direc¬ 
tion of the same man who had conducted the singers at vespers 
in Prague the previous evening. He had made the long trip by 
bus that morning, leaving Prague at 5:00 A.M. No deacon served 
at the Liturgy, but the second concelebrating priest was Hieromonk 
Alexander, a young graduate of the Leningrad Theological Acad¬ 
emy and a classmate of our own student from Leningrad, Nikolai 
Stepanov. 

On Sunday evening, His Grace, Theophan, the bishop pres¬ 
ently assigned to the Podvor’e, returned from his day of serving 
in a parish as a replacement for the aforementioned Bishop 
Khrystof. He, Hieromonk Alexander and I went out on the town 
for a long walk and for dinner. Conversation inevitably revolved 
around two topics: the local, Czech Church, and the Russian 
Church. The Czech Church, they opined, would make little organ- 
anizational or spiritual progress within the present arrangement in¬ 
volving a virtual split between the eastern and western parts of 
the country (politically and ecclesiastically), or within the loose, 
unofficial system by which priests and parishes in the Prague 
region are linked to one another. Their principal questions were: 
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who is responsible for what, and where? To me, these basic ques¬ 
tions made a lot of sense. Regarding the Russian Church, they 
expressed a certain confidence in the newly elected Patriarch 
Alexis, but saw much cause to be troubled in such issues as the 
Uniates in western Ukraine, the challenge facing the Church with 
regard to providing Christian education for Russian Orthodox 
children and adults, and the competition forthcoming from non- 
Orthodox Christians and sectarian groups, often well-funded from 
the West, in the Soviet Union’s new religious “open-market.” 

The next day, Fr Alexander graciously accompanied me on 
the lazy, two-hour bus trip back to the capital city. This young 
priest questioned me at length about the well-being of his friend 
at St Vladimir’s, Nikolai Stepanov. Gradually, he shifted the 
conversation to reveal that he, too, desired one day to enroll at 
St Vladimir’s. As we discussed this possibility in more detail, I 
realized how many young men like him there must be in the USSR 
who want the opportunity to receive a theological education at our 
school. The obstacles facing us concerning an expanded enroll¬ 
ment from Eastern Europe are two: money and personnel. As 
my thoughts dwelt on the particulars of these issues, Fr Alexander 
suddenly drew my attention to a Catholic church located not far 
from the road on which our bus was travelling. Its outside walls 
were partially splashed with paint and were in a condition in¬ 
dicating a general lack of maintenance. The hieromonk noted that 
if we were to look inside the church, we would without a doubt 
find it maintained immaculately. He explained further that the 
government was responsible for the upkeep of the exterior of 
churches, while the parishioners were accountable for the care 
of the interior. The result in many instances, he said, was the 
bizarre disparity between outside and inside demonstrated in the 
example at hand. While I pondered such circumstances—so foreign 
to me as an American—the bus entered the environs of Prague. 
Our trip was about to end. 

We waited for thirty minutes at the bus station before Fr 
Suvarsky came by to pick us up and take us to lunch. Once again 
it was a delicious meal at the French Restaurant in the Inter¬ 
national Hotel—the one hostel still run under the old socialist 
order and the only one purportedly making a profit. During this 
farewell repast, Fr Suvarsky informed me that, during my stay in 
Presov, he had struck a deal with the administration of Charles 
University in Prague to open an Orthodox theological faculty under 
this prestigious University’s auspices. When I asked him where he 
would obtain faculty members, he responded calmly and con- 
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fidently that he foresaw no problems in this area: he would simply 
advertise publicly for them! This simplistic answer left me wonder¬ 
ing if the enthusiastic archpriest was aware of the radical dif¬ 
ference-one which we at St Vladimir’s had come to know very 
well—between obtaining faculty members and developing a theo¬ 
logical faculty. On this perplexing note my visit to the Orthodox 
Church in Czechoslovakia drew to a close. 

A short time later, after my plane had lifted off from the 
Prague airport and had begun its westward flight to Amsterdam 
and eventually to New York, I continued to muse on the paradoxes 
and difficulties engulfing the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia. 
A theological faculty in Presov, with 25 students in residence, 
was celebrating its fortieth anniversary under extreme duress, barely 
able to keep its doors open. During the very days of this celebra¬ 
tion, in another part of this same small and struggling Church, 
efforts were nevertheless being made, with apparent certitude con¬ 
cerning success, to open another theological school. All the while, 
little was being done to face the actual crisis in both the Church 
and the existing theological school in Presov. Much of the unre¬ 
ality of this situation stems not only from the clash in Slovakia 
between the Orthodox and Greek Catholic Churches, but from 
the crisis in the country: the recent political upheaval and the con¬ 
flict in a general sense between Slovakia and Bohemia. Does the 
Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia really exist as a unified ec- 
clesial organism, or is this Church more like a federation of the 
separate Churches of Slovakia and Bohemia? And how will the 
Orthodox Church fare within the new political situation? Will it 
ever find its own way? Without at least an attempt to address and 
resolve these issues, the Orthodox Church in this presently tumul¬ 
tuous Eastern European country will continue to remain in a state 
of demoralization and partial paralysis, duplicating its own efforts 
and lacking the cohesion to face the many other serious spiritual 
and ecclesial concerns and problems which surround it on all sides. 
Certainly, whatever happens, and beyond all our human efforts, 
musings and plans, the Church will always remain, for “the gates 
of hell will not prevail against it.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE NEW PATRIARCH OF 
THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

[During the recent visit of his Grace, Bishop Herman to the 
Soviet Union, in response to the official invitation from the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church, His Holiness 
Patriarch Alexie II (New Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church), agreed to give the following interview to Very Rev. 
John Kowalczyk. 

[Bishop Herman is Bishop of the Diocese of Philadelphia and 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Orthodox Church in America and Rector 
of St Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in South Canaan, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Fr. John Kowalczyk is Pastor of St Michael’s Orthodox Church 
in Jermyn, Pennsylvania and a member of the faculty of St. 
Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in South Canaan, Penn¬ 
sylvania.] 

What do you see as your most important role as Patriarch? 

It is difficult to say what the most important role is, because 
there are many questions and difficulties that the Church faces 
today. In our society a spiritual and moral revival is taking place. 
Many members of this society are turning to the Church with the 
hope they will receive proper guidance. The reason for this turn¬ 
around can be found in the thousand year-old history of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Orthodox Church has been a 
repository of the spiritual and moral values that are so terribly 
needed today. As Patriarch, I have to respond to all the hope 
and trust the people are presently placing in the Church. 

The thousands of newly opened temples and many monasteries 
are a clear sign of the renewal in the life of the Church that is 
taking place. Every parish community that is established will as¬ 
sist considerably in the spiritual and moral renewal of our society. 

One of the most important milestones was the approving of 
a new law on the freedom of conscience, which officially gives 
the Church a right to care and raise our children in accordance 
with the teaching of the Holy Church. We pray that this younger 
generation will return to society with the possibility of practicing 
works of mercy and charity, something the Church has been 
deprived of doing during these many decades. 

We have many problems and difficulties even within the 
ranks of the clergy, and I think that every one of us, beginning 
with the Patriarch and including the parish priests, must become 
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involved with solving our difficulties, so we may all understand 
more clearly the tremendous accountability that these times place 
upon us. We understand that our Lord Jesus Christ, as well as 
history, will ask of us how we have used these opportunities pre¬ 
sented to us today. 

In the last century we had a saying: “Russia was baptized, 
but not sanctified.” Therefore, it is our duty and obligation today 
to sanctify those who are rediscovering the Faith, especially those 
who are coming to the mystery of baptism. 

Today we have three times the number of baptisms that we 
had just prior to the celebration of the millennium of the Baptism 
of Russia. We have ten to twenty times more Church weddings 
than we had before. This growth is not because it is fashionable, 
but because people want to strengthen their lives together, by hav¬ 
ing the blessing of the Church, making the spiritual and moral 
aspect of their lives important again, and incorporating these values 
into their lives. 

With those God-given opportunities that are being opened to 
us, there are also hardships we hope to overcome with God’s 
help. These difficulties include the strengthening of the Uniate 
Churches in the western parts of the Ukraine, the development of 
the so-called Autocephalous Church in the Ukraine, and the desire 
of the Russian Church in Exile to deepen the schism by establish¬ 
ing parishes on our own canonical territory. Each of these develop¬ 
ments creates many problems, but we believe with God’s help we 
will overcome all of them, and respond to all the challenges from 
our society that are directed toward the Church. By doing so we 
will fulfill all the hopes and expectations which are placed upon 
the Church today. 

How do you feel you can help in the establishment of canonical 
unity in America? 

Canonically speaking, the first Mission was established almost 
two hundred years ago by the Russian Orthodox Church in Amer¬ 
ica. In a few years there will be a celebration of the Bicentennial 
of that first mission that started in Alaska in 1794, and by God’s 
grace spread throughout all of North America. 

It is a difficult question that you posed, and it is hard to 
achieve that unity, because there are many representatives of dif¬ 
ferent churches that have come to America, including Greeks, 
Arabs, Bulgarians, Romanians, Albanians, etc. However, I think 
the granting of Autocephaly by the Russian Orthodox Church to 
the Orthodox Church in America in 1970, is a clear sign we have 
taken a step in the direction of achieving this unity. 
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How do you deal with the increasing abortion problem in the 
Soviet Union? 

As of now, we do not yet have a Church decision or resolu¬ 
tion on that question. Usually this matter is solved by the spiritual 
father as a pastoral problem that has to be addressed. There is 
a deterioration of moral values in the life of our society. If we 
achieve success in raising the level of spirituality and morality, 
then even this disorder of abortion will be overcome. Most usually, 
our confessors give a penance to those who had an abortion. But 
that is already after the fact. This is why the father confessor 
has to lead persons in appropriate moral and spiritual guidance, 
impressing upon them the value and sanctity of human life and 
warning them of the great responsibility that one takes upon one’s 
self for this act of murder. 

I think that our primary concern now is whether or not we 
will be able to renew the spiritual and moral life of our people. 
A great secularization has taken place in our society. A departure 
from moral and spiritual values has been under way for many 
years. A desire of the old regime at the time of revolution was 
to destroy all that was connected with the old world-view and to 
create or build a new society without the experience of a thousand 
years of Christianity. After seventy years our people have come 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to rebuild today’s life and 
build the future, and not to consider the experience of the millen¬ 
nium of Christian history and the lessons that life itself has 
taught us. 

Many classes of our society have suffered since the revolution: 
members of the military, the scientific community. Terrible attacks 
against peasants and farmers have taken place, and we see the 
results today. 

Horrifying attacks were directed against the Church. While 
none of the other classes of society were marked for total destruc¬ 
tion, it was indeed the aim in the past to fully and totally destroy 
the Church. Now finally, seventy years after the revolution, a 
reevaluation of priorities and values is taking place, and people 
are showing interest in the Church and are being drawn by her 
spirituality. Our recent numerous baptisms prove this to be a 
reality. So now the future moral conditions of society depend on 
whether or not we will be able to further illumine and sanctify 
those people we are baptizing. 

How do you view these contacts with the Orthodox Church 
in America? 

If we set priorities in our activities, then the first and fore- 
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most will be our own internal renewal; while the second major 
priority will be the strengthening, developing and widening of 
Orthodox contacts, especially with our sister Church, the Orthodox 
Church in America. As Patriarch, I will make every effort to 
assure that these contacts, this common work and understanding, 
will continue to develop on all levels, from the preeminent to 
the parochial. We are very thankful to die O.C.A., to her Primate, 
Hierarchs, clergy and faithful, for understanding the hardships we 
are experiencing now, and for trying to help us with books for 
which we have a tremendous need, and for trying to solve some 
medical problems in our society. We are very thankful for those 
disposable syringes that you provided for us, for the many other 
gifts you brought from America, and for all the support that you 
give us. 

We also do not want the assistance to be a one-way street. 
We want and are ready to help you, the Orthodox Church in 
America, with all the problems and difficulties we can. I think 
we can share with you the spiritual renewal that is taking place 
among us, as well as all the experiences that the Russian Church 
has accumulated during the thousand years of its history, for ex¬ 
ample, in the areas of liturgical life, treasures of hymnography 
and iconography. We are very happy when you are with us, taking 
part in the services together, seeing churches filled with Orthodox 
faithful who have suffered through many hardships, have kept 
the faith, and who find salvation and peace in the Church. 

I discussed at length with Metropolitan Theodosius [Primate 
of the Orthodox Church in America] on his previous visit, ways 
of further developing relations between our Churches. We have 
to consider how to help each other, so that together we may 
continue our common Orthodox work. 
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John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions: The 

Church 450-680 A.D. (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Press, 1989), 402 pp. 

John Meyendorffs recent book provides a history of Christen¬ 
dom from Constantine through the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680). 
The author’s explicit purpose is to provide a “new perspective” 
and a “fairer balance” (p. 1) to this era of Church History. 
This task was deemed appropriate because most textbooks by 
Western historians lack a certain comprehensiveness by giving 
insufficient attention or a biased perspective to the legitimate 
achievements of the Byzantine Church and Empire. Moreover, the 
theological developments and debates in the East subsequent to 
the Council of Chalcedon are not providing adequate coverage in 
most handbooks of Church History, which focus their attention 
after 451 on the history of the papacy and the Church in Western 
Europe. Meyendorff rectifies this imbalance by furnishing a sur¬ 
vey of all expressions of Christianity—African, European, Roman, 
Byzantine, Nestorian, Monophysite—from the Constantinian Peace 
through 680. 

The ten chapter titles illustrate the structure and content of 
this study: Church and Empire; The Structure of the Church; 
Spiritual Life: Liturgy, Monasticism, the Saints; Cultural Variety 
and Missionary Expansion in the East; The West in the Fifth 
Century: Christianitas and Romanitas; The Council of Chalcedon 
and its Aftermath; The Age of Justinian; The Christian East after 
Justinian: are the Divisions Final?; St Gregory the Great and the 
Byzantine Papacy; Emperor Heraclius and Monotheletism. 

The primary contribution of this volume is that it presents 
and evaluates the events of this period from the perspective of an 
Orthodox historian, one who has a deep reverence for the catholicity 
of the Church and the fullness of its life, history, and tradition. 
The Church shared a common mission (the evangelization of East 
and West), a common life (liturgical unity amid diversity and 
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sacramental concelebration), a common spirituality (veneration 
of saints, pilgrimages, monasticism), a common adherence to Tradi¬ 
tion and insistence upon doctrinal orthodoxy, and a common 
canonical, ecclesiological, sacramental, and theological order. 

The author is at his best when he shows the variety and 
the tensions within the catholic communality, and either the resolu¬ 
tion of these differences or the resultant divisions—either healed 
or persisting to this day. Moreover, the configuration of the problems 
which confront contemporary Christianity and the “ecumenical 
movement” require a recapturing of the catholic fullness of the 
early Church, possessed but not always perfectly realized. 

Two themes which frequently occupy the author’s attention 
are issues involving disagreements which persist to this day: the 
role of the Bishop of Rome within the Church and the christological 
disputes surrounding Chalcedon. Meyendorff is critical of the novel 
belief of Popes Damasus, Leo, and Gelasius that the apostolic 
leadership of Peter is exercised by his “successor” and that the 
occupant of the See of Peter possesses a personal charisma of au¬ 
thority and doctrinal orthodoxy over the entire Church. The author’s 
favorite term (employed several times) for this papal spiritual and 
doctrinal oversight is an inner “mystical conviction” of the Bishop 
of Rome about his unique leadership role as “successor” of Peter. 
On the other hand, the direct jurisdictional “patriarchal” powers 
of the pope were de facto more restricted than those of the eastern 
patriarchs, while “papal authority was primarily a matter of moral 
and doctrinal prestige” in the West (p. 297). The metropolitans of 
Arles, Milan, and Aquilea (and Carthage in Africa) exercised 
supervision over larger areas and often functioned quite inde¬ 
pendently of the pope, and the Bishop of Rome exercised the 
rights of a metropolitan basically over the suburbicarian dioceses 
surrounding Rome, southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; 
elsewhere in the West, the pope exercised only occasional appellate 
jurisdiction. Ecclesial reality in the West, therefore, did not coin¬ 
cide with the papal “mystical conviction” articulated especially by 
St Leo the Great about the principatus, principalitas, and plenitudo 
potestatis of the Roman Church. Leo had considered that his 
Dogmatic Tome settled the christological controversy which pro¬ 
voked the Council of Chalcedon through the exercise of his doc¬ 
trinal authority, but the council fathers accepted the Tome not 
by papal fiat but “on merits” (p. 156) once it was judged to 
agree with St Cyril of Alexandria (t444), who was considered 
the real doctrinal authority at Chalcedon. Leo illustrates what 
the author often refers to as a papal “Janus complex” (the term 
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was first coined by Karl Morrison): with Leo and the fifth-century 
popes there is a subtle “shift from the old notion of a continuum 
of tradition, expressed by consensus, to a new ‘Roman’ notion of 
the Truth being defined by discretion of the ‘center’ (imperial, or 
papal)” (p. 153). Later Roman popes—during the “Byzantine 
Papacy”—participated in the imperial and patriarchal system, the 
fanciful “pentarchy” of Justinian, and they functioned as a much- 
needed and welcome link between East and West. Particular credit 
is given to St Gregory the Great for clearly expressing “an ec- 
clesiology and a theology of the episcopate, which were precisely 
those maintained by the Orthodox East against the papal claims 
in the later period of church history” (p. 306). Meyendorff points 
to the “arrogance and carelessness of the iconoclastic emperors of 
Byzantium” which turned the popes away from participation in 
the imperial government and Church, ending their “Janus-like 
equilibrium,” and which “condemned the papacy to become a 
Western institution, tied to the Carolingian monarchy, first as an 
instrument and then as a fierce competitor for the rule of a cen¬ 
tralized and culturally uniform Latin Christendom” (p. 332). In 
the Epilogue, however, Meyendorff sees the usefulness and need 
of a center to coordinate the life of the universal Church, imply¬ 
ing a papacy which exercises a ministry of unity within the 
episcopacy rather than an authority over the episcopacy. His study 
should induce all Christians to consider more thoroughly an ec- 
clesiology of episcopal communion in the Truth, the continuum 
of Tradition expressed by episcopal consensus. 

The other area wherein the author’s scholarly expertise of¬ 
fers significant insights for the contemporary ecumenical dialogue 
is the christological controversy before and after the Council of 
Chalcedon. Although Meyendorff is undoubtedly a Chalcedonian, 
he exhibits a thorough understanding of and empathy for the 
(moderate and “Severian”) Monophysites. Aside from the Nes- 
torians, three christologies emerged during the years following 
Chalcedon. Chalcedonian fundamentalism was suspicious of any 
effort to reconcile non-Chalcedonians by explaining Chalcedon 
through Cyrillian terminology (e.g., theopaschitism), and it viewed 
Chalcedon as definitive and the final word in christology. Cyrillian 
fundamentalism stubbornly refused to deviate from Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria’s terminology, and it viewed his mia physis and his entire 
soteriological intuition as definitive and the final word in chris¬ 
tology, from which any deviation could be only a betrayal of this 
great doctor. The proper via media beween these two “funda¬ 
mentalisms” (a favorite characterization of the author) is the 
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Neo-Chalcedonian synthesis, the christology articulated by Chal- 
cedonian orthodoxy during the two centuries after Chalcedon and 
expressed in the dogmatic affirmations of the Fifth and Sixth 
Ecumenical Councils. During this period, the major attention of 
the emperors and the Church in the East was directed to winning 
back to catholic unity those who rejected Chalcedon. But while 
the “Chalcedonian orthodox camp was making major terminological 
concessions and clarifications, the antichalcedonians were making 
none” (p. 252). Meyendorff concurs with the majority of con¬ 
temporary historians who reject the opinion commonly held during 
the nineteenth century that Monophysitism was the theological guise 
for anti-Byzantine political, cultural, and economic separatist move¬ 
ments among the Copts, Syrians, and Armenians. Indeed, the 
Monophysites (whose major theologians spoke and wrote in Greek) 
were fundamentally loyal to the empire, always hoping that their 
cause would ultimately triumph when the emperor and the Chal- 
cedonians would eventually disavow Chalcedon altogether. None¬ 
theless, for all practical purposes, the theological dialogues ceased 
with the Islamic conquests during the seventh century, and gradually 
the Christian groups outside of the empire were reduced to a re¬ 
ligion of survival. It is only during the past generation that sub¬ 
stantive dialogue has resumed; hence the valuable contribution of 
this study to the Eastern Orthodox/ Oriental Orthodox dialogue. 

The author invites all Christians to look beyond any narrow 
confessional allegiance to the (albeit not without its own short¬ 
comings) catholic consciousness of the Church during these early 
centuries. Eastern Christians are reminded of the truly great mis¬ 
sionary exploits and theological achievements of catholic orthodoxy 
in the West; Western Christians are reminded of the post-Chal- 
cedonian christological and soteriological insights of the East; and 
Chalcedonian Christians (East and West) are exposed to the 
missionary achievements and theological activities of the Nestorian 
and non-Chalcedonian Churches. The volume is a comprehensive 
summary of the author’s lifetime of research and teaching in this 
period. Impressive as it is in its own right, his scholarship is not 
research for its own sake. It illumines pivotal theological, ecclesi- 
ological, and canonical principles of the Church in that era which 
provide a vital contribution to current ecumenical issues and dis¬ 
cussions. “The study of Church history would be meaningless if 
it did not include a search for consistent and permanent ecclesi- 
ological principles”; “Tradition, which involves historical change, 
must also show at least some degree of consistency and continuity” 
(Epilogue). 
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The only major defect of this book is a mechanical one: a 
volume of this quality deserved better editorial work for punctua¬ 
tion and better proof reading for typographical errors. With the 
publication of this monograph, any course in Early Church His¬ 
tory will now be incomplete without acknowledging the neglected 
issues and perspectives which the author has effectively articulated 
in Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions. Father John Meyendorff 
is to be commended for putting into print and sharing with a 
wider audience his insights and the fruit of his years of scholar¬ 
ship and teaching within this vibrant era of church history, which 
he brought his students through his seminary lectures to know 
and appreciate. 

— James Jorgenson 


☆ 


Archbishop Yesehaq, The Ethiopian Tewahedo Church: An 

Integrally African Church (New York: Vantage Press, 1989). 

Pp. xxiv & 244. $14.95. 

It would be easy to commend this book on the grounds that 
we really ought to know more about the Orthodox Church in 
Ethiopia, or that the Ethiopian Orthodox need to be known about 
in these very difficult times, or that this book should be part of 
the rapprochement between the Orthodox and the “Oriental Ortho¬ 
dox” Churches, or even, most condescendingly, that this is the first 
monograph in English by a hierarch of the Ethiopian Church. 
Such commendations would all be complicit in the colonialism 
that Ethiopia, virtually alone among African nations, has success¬ 
fully resisted over thousands of years. Partly because Ethiopia was 
never colonized (only invaded, briefly and horrifically, by Mus¬ 
solini), it has been the object of remarkably little academic—that 
is to say, “Western”—scrutiny. Indeed, so important is Ethiopia in 
the history of Christianity that Westerners might be suspected of 
deliberate negligence: we would rather be ignorant of that which 
does not redound to our imperial glory. 

We would also prefer to be ignorant of a singular fact, not to 
be found in such reference works as the Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church , or the Encyclopedia Britannica: the Ethiopian 
Church is the only Christian Church whose people had been ad¬ 
herents of Judaism and whose traditions are therefore grounded 
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fully resisted over thousands of years. Partly because Ethiopia was 
never colonized (only invaded, briefly and horrifically, by Mus¬ 
solini), it has been the object of remarkably little academic—that 
is to say, “Western”—scrutiny. Indeed, so important is Ethiopia in 
the history of Christianity that Westerners might be suspected of 
deliberate negligence: we would rather be ignorant of that which 
does not redound to our imperial glory. 

We would also prefer to be ignorant of a singular fact, not to 
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firmly in the Old Testament. By contrast, “the Churches of the 
Gentiles” have a necessarily retrospective relationship to the Old 
Testament. Menelik I, the son of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, converted the Ethiopian people to the Jewish faith and is 
reported to have taken the Ark of the Covenant to the ancient 
capital of Axum. And according to Ethiopian tradition, every Chris¬ 
tian altar should have placed on it a “tabot” as a type of the Ark. 
The Ethiopians accepted Christianity in about 330 A.D., and to 
this day they observe many of the dietary laws of Judaism; the 
Ethiopian title for priest is “kahan.” 

Thus in the Ethiopian Church there is a vital continuity be¬ 
tween the Old and the New Testaments, a continuity that has not 
been found elsewhere in Christianity since the second century. The 
argument that began between Peter and Paul about circumcision, 
clean and unclean meats, and other aspects of Jewish ritual, have 
been arguments about degrees of discontinuity. They had little 
place in Ethiopia, where Christ was acknowledged as the Messiah 
who came to fulfil the Law, not to do away with it. 

Though by more than a jot and a tittle Jewish worship differs 
from that of the Ethiopian Church today, one would still be 
startled by the resemblances. And one is admonished by the vision 
of continuity—what one might term a typology of ritual—that out¬ 
lines an alternative to the unhappy dynamics of Western history. 
The conflict between Judaism and Christianity has been essential 
and foundational in our culture, and it has given legitimacy to 
racism, imperialism, and much righteous hatred. In the Ethiopian 
Church we see the possibility of Christianity never having had to 
define itself in opposition to Judaism. Far from being seen as an 
enclave of peculiar and esoteric Christianity in the midst of animism 
and Islam, the Ethiopian Church could more justly be perceived 
as normative. 

Archbishop Yesehaq presents these enormously complex mat¬ 
ters of history and culture and cult in a brief space, and in an 
introductory manner. It is in a spirit of gratitude and fascination, 
not of complaint, that one longs now for some specialized works 
in order that we might explore further the Ethiopian Church and 
its position within the history of Judaism and Christianity. 

Yesehaq is Archbishop of the Ethiopian Orthodox Mission 
in the Western Hemisphere, and he devotes the final section of 
his book to the situation of Ethiopian refugees in Europe and 
North America, and to the possibility of realizing his missionary 
vocation among African-Americans. European imperialism dis¬ 
graced Christianity in Africa: after the collapse of empire, Africans 
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looked to Islam for an authentic religion unsullied by the politics 
of greed and expansionism. Archbishop Yesehaq insists that, as 
Christianity has been the official religion of the Ethiopian nation 
since the middle of the fourth century, Christianity has better 
claims than Islam, historically and culturally, on the spiritual life 
of Africans and those of African descent. The Rastafarians have 
in part understood this: their worship of Haile Selassie celebrates 
the freedom of his dynasty from all outside interference, Asiatic 
or European. 

Archbishop Yesehaq has worked for many years, and not 
without success, to bring Rastafarians from the worship of Haile 
Selassie to the worship of Christ. 

Today, as throughout its noble and extraordinary history, the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church remains a force for conciliarity and 
an icon of continuities. 

— Charles Lock 
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to begin a study on “The Unity of the Church and the Renewal 
of Human Community.” The WCC Assembly at Vancouver (1983) 
affirmed this project. 

One of the major contributions is by the renowned Greek 
theologian Nikos A. Nissiotis (“The Church as a Sacramental 
Vision and the Challenge of Christian Witness,” pp. 99-126), 
who died one year later in a tragic accident. 

The book contains a lucid “Summary and Synthesis,” written 
by the Rt Rev John Austin Baker, Bishop of Salisbury in the 
Church of England (pp. 152-162). Each author agrees that ec- 
clesiology includes a cosmological and eschatological dimension, 
because “the intention of God in the Incarnation was not simply 
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to create the Church... but to recreate humankind” (p. 158). 
Behind these discussions on the relation between the Church and 
the world one can notice two different ecclesiologies, as Bishop 
Baker points out. The Protestant vision of the church stresses, as 
one of the authors puts it, the “human, only too human” aspect 
of the Church, which is, however, also the “object of the Holy 
Spirit’s working” (pp. 70f.). In this view “the Church and its life 
seem more provisional, more radically called in question at every 
point” (p. 161). In Orthodox ecclesiology, on the other hand, 
“the believer finds it more natural to draw strength from the ob¬ 
jective ontological facts of the Church’s existence...” {ibid.). A 
detailed summary of these “objective ontological facts,” especially 
the sacramental life of the Church, is offered by the editor, Gen- 
nadios Limouris, in his article on “The Church as Mystery and 
Sign in Relation to the Holy Trinity—Ecclesiological Perspectives” 
(pp. 18-49; the connection of the term sobornost with the name 
of the Russian philosopher Vladimir Solovyov, p. 41, is, of course, 
a slip of the pen ...). 

What I missed in the Orthodox contributions is, first of all, 
a thorough critique of the danger of secularism. It is true that this 
topic has been exhaustively dealt with by Fr Alexander Scbmemann 
in his many writings. But it would have been interesting to read 
an Orthodox response to the remark by Dr Keith Watkins, that 
“the Eucharist should use language and ceremony drawn from 
real life, including the struggles for freedom and justice” ... (p. 98). 

Secondly, I missed in the Orthodox contributions a more 
thorough reflection on the non-liturgical, “institutional” side of 
the Church. Nissiotis makes some important remarks on this point. 
He refers to the charitable work which has been done by the 
Byzantine Church and the other autocephalous Churches (p. 119), 
and the fruitful encounter between secular culture and the Orthodox 
Tradition (p. 122). But he also writes that there are “destructive 
symptoms within the human community in the world, as well as 
in the Church ” (p. 112, our italics), and that “the Church is not 
only a divine institution but also a human, ‘sociological’ one in 
the full sense” (p. 113). These remarks call for more theological 
reflection. Indeed, not only the individual members of the Body 
of Christ are sinners, but also the Church as “social institution” 
is part of this fallen world and has not always proven to be sin¬ 
less. There has always been a tension within the Church itself 
between the Kingdom of God and the fallen world. The Church 
has persecuted some of its most faithful children. We need recall 
only figures such as St John Chrysostom, St Maximus the Con- 
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fessor, and St Symeon the New Theologian, not to mention the 
silence of the official hierarchy with regard to the persecution of 
the most dedicated and devout Orthodox Christians in communist 
countries (which now, thanks to God, appears to be a phenomenon 
of the past!). A more thorough theological reflection is needed 
on this human aspect of the Church. Thus the question needs to 
be discussed whether certain non-doctrinal decisions of the Ecu¬ 
menical Councils and other canons are still “appropriate” in our 
present time and culture ... 

On the other hand, we have to beware of the danger of “ec- 
clesiological dualism” if we attempt to develop this distinction 
between the “divine” and the “human” aspect of the Church into 
a theological system. For the Church is “one,” and therefore it 
cannot be divided into an ideal “invisible” Church, and a “visible” 
Church with its human deficiencies. 

This collection of theological essays makes clear at the very 
least that ecclesiology is not yet an exhausted topic, either in 
Orthodox theology or in ecumenical dialogue. 

— Joost van Rossum 


☆ 


Oecumenica et Patristica. Festschrift fur Wilhelm Schneemelcher 
zum 75. Geburtstag. Edited by Damaskinos Papandreou, 
Wolfgang A. Bienert and Knut Schaferdiek. (Chamb6sy- 
Geneva: Metropolia of Switzerland, 1989), 405 pp. 

The section “Oecumenica,” in this Festschrift for the well- 
known scholar of early Christian history and literature, starts with 
an essay by one of the editors, Metropolitan Damaskinos Papan¬ 
dreou, on the question of the “limits of the Church in present-day 
ecumenical dialogue” (“Die Frage nach den Grenzen der Kirche 
im heutigen okumenischen Dialog,” pp. 21-32). Metropolitan 
Damaskinos writes that the gradual agreement on Christology, which 
he observes in the ecumenical dialogue, should have consequences 
for ecclesiology. Therefore Orthodox ecclesiology should recognize 
the possibility of a “form of ecclesiality” (“eine ‘Form von Kir- 
chlichkeit,’” p. 31), i.e. the “ontological existence” of the Sacra¬ 
ments (which means the “ontological existence” of Christ Himself, 
ibid..), in the “ecclesial communities” outside of the Orthodox 
Church. This should be possible with help of the principle of 
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present time and culture ... 

On the other hand, we have to beware of the danger of “ec- 
clesiological dualism” if we attempt to develop this distinction 
between the “divine” and the “human” aspect of the Church into 
a theological system. For the Church is “one,” and therefore it 
cannot be divided into an ideal “invisible” Church, and a “visible” 
Church with its human deficiencies. 

This collection of theological essays makes clear at the very 
least that ecclesiology is not yet an exhausted topic, either in 
Orthodox theology or in ecumenical dialogue. 

— Joost van Rossum 
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chlichkeit,’” p. 31), i.e. the “ontological existence” of the Sacra¬ 
ments (which means the “ontological existence” of Christ Himself, 
ibid..), in the “ecclesial communities” outside of the Orthodox 
Church. This should be possible with help of the principle of 
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oikonomia, used in Orthodox Canon Law (pp. 30f.). It is re¬ 
markable that the author does not refer to Fr George Florovsky 
and Bishop Kallistos Ware, who have already written on this basic 
and important subject. 

The other major contribution in the section “Oecumenica” 
is by Theodore Nikolaou, on the “state and perspectives of the 
Orthodox-Lutheran dialogue” (“Stand und Perspektiven des Ortho- 
dox-Lutherischen Dialogs,” pp. 33-60). The author calls the Or¬ 
thodox-Lutheran dialogue the “most difficult one from an ecclesial- 
theological perspective” (p. 43). The most fundamental theological 
problem appears to be that of the relation between Scripture, Tradi¬ 
tion and Doctrine. Orthodox theology considers them as a unity, 
while Lutheran theology stresses the principle of sola Scriptura 
(pp. 47f.). It is interesting to read in a joint statement by Orthodox 
and Lutheran theologians, which is added to this chapter, that 
Lutheran theologians explain the term sola Scriptura as “referring 
to the Holy Tradition of the Church as it has been described in 
this document [i.e. Scripture] and is directed against human tradi¬ 
tions which obscure the authentic teaching of the Church” (p. 54). 

Hans Friedrich Geisser, in an essay on “Martin Luther” (pp. 
295-311), points out some Orthodox elements in the theology of 
the Reformer, who “knew this Tradition only fragmentarily” (p. 
308). He refers to Luther’s “passionate interest” in the Christology 
of the Fathers, especially St Athanasius and St Cyril (p. 309); 
the Reformer’s emphasis on the Holy Spirit, whom he calls in his 
Great Catechism the “Mother [sic], who gives birth to each Chris¬ 
tian and who carries him through the Word of God” (p. 310); 
and finally Luther’s teaching on “justification” by “faith,” which 
he (the author) paraphrases as being “seized by uncreated grace 
in which God Himself is present as the One who operates it” 
(ibid.). At the end the author remarks that his observations need 
more research, but that he wanted to point out some “links between 
Western and Eastern-Orthodox tradition which are important for 
the common future of ecumenism” (p. 311). 

The section “Patristica” contains several capita selecta from 
the history of early Christian apocryphal literature and the early 
Church. Willy Rordorf writes about the “plan and purposes of 
the Acts of Paul ” (“Was wissen wir fiber Plan und Absicht der 
Paulusakten?,” pp. 71-82) and points out the Montanist back¬ 
ground of this writing. Bertrand Bouvier and Francois Bovon 
reproduce the text of the Acts of Philip, chapter I, according to 
an unpublished manuscript, with translation and some comments 
(pp. 367-394). Klaus Martin Girardet writes about the position 
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of Constantine the Great at the Council of Arles in 314 and at 
other Councils (“Konstantin d. Gr. und das Reichskonzil von Arles, 
314,” pp. 151-174). Hans Christof Brennecke (“Erwagungen zu 
den Anfangen des Neunizanismus,” pp. 241-257) writes that the 
origins of the so-called “new-niceanism” are not rooted merely in 
Church politics, as has been argued, but within a particular theo¬ 
logical context. 

These are only a few examples of the rich and varied con¬ 
tent of this Festschrift. The book also contains a bibliography of 
Professor Schneemelcher’s writings and a preface by His Holiness 
Patriarch Dimitrios. 

— Joost van Rossum 


☆ 


Constantine Cavarnos, Saints Raphael, Nicholas and Irene of 

Lesvos. Modem Orthodox Saints 10. Belmont, Massachusetts: 

Institute for Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies, 1990. 

Pp. xviii, 200. Frontispiece + 25 illustrations. Cloth $10.95. 

Paperbound $7.95. 

Dr Constantine Cavamos, President of the Institute for Byz¬ 
antine and Modem Greek Studies, inaugurated the Modem Ortho¬ 
dox Saints series in 1971. In the two decades since, nine volumes 
have appeared on St Cosmas Aitolos, St Macarios of Corinth, St 
Nicodemos the Hagiorite, St Nikephoros of Chios, St Seraphim 
of Sarov, St Arsenios of Paros, St Nectarios of Aegina, St Savvas 
the New, St Methodia of Kimolos, and now a tenth volume on 
Saints Raphael, Nicholas and Irene of Lesvos. When one considers 
the span of time and the range of subject matter, this is a truly 
remarkable achievement and a major contribution in English to 
Orthodox Christian hagiography. The appearance of the tenth 
volume is an appropriate occasion on which to congratulate the 
publisher-editor-author Constantine Cavamos for his dedication 
and selflessness to a most worthy cause and to a project that is 
unique in its high significance and longterm value. 

The tenth volume in the Modern Orthodox Saints series is 
dedicated to three newly revealed saints who suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Ottoman Turks in 1463 at the Monastery of 
Nativity of the Theotokos near the village of Thermi on the island 
of Lesvos, ten years after the fall of the Byzantine imperial 
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capital to the Turks. Dr Cavamos explains that he has included 
these chronologically earlier saints in his series at this time be¬ 
cause they were unknown until 1959. Cavamos hims elf visited the 
site of Karyes in 1961 where the martyrdom took place. He inter¬ 
viewed the principal persons who claimed to have seen the saints 
in dreams and visions, spent time in Karyes and Thermi, and 
gathered much material. This was supplemented by material from 
the book A Great Sign (Semeion Mega) by the noted hagiographer 
and writer Photios Kontoglou (first published in 1962), and others. 

The current book is organized in a fashion similar to the 
others in the series. Dr Cavamos provides an Introductory that 
is followed by translations of hymnographer Gerasimos Micragran- 
nanitis’s “Life of Saints Raphael, Nicholas, and Irene”; “Miraculous 
Cures (1959-1961)” by Photios Kontoglou; “Miraculous Cures 
(1959-1967)” by Iakovos Kleomvrotos, Metropolitan of Mytilene; 
“Miraculous Cures (1969-1984)” as narrated by persons who 
became well or by their relatives; “Spiritual Counsels of St Raphael”; 
“Lessons We Leam from the Saints of Thermi by Constantine 
Cavamos; and “Reflections on the Appearances of the Saints” by 
Photios Kontoglou, followed by the usual notes, bibliography, and 
index. There is also a Preface, reproduction of the Apolytikia, 
Kontakion, and Megalynarion of these saints, with quotations from 
other saints (and others) on the value of reading hagiography. 

A great deal of the book is dedicated to the dreams, visions, 
and healing of the saints of people who experienced their presence 
and benefaction and to the discovery and excavation of the site of 
their martyrdom. Cavamos himself believes that we can draw 
certain conclusions from these revelations, including the under¬ 
standing that “there is such a thing as psyche or soul— an entity 
distinct from the body, an enduring center of consciousness, of 
thinking, of feeling, of choosing or willing, of distinguishing between 
troth and falsehood, good and evil, the beautiful and the ugly—an 
entity, often spoken of as “the inner man, which survives the 
death of the body, is immortal” (p. 156); that the God of believers 
is a God of the living, not of die dead; that the newly martyred 
saints provide powerful argument for the immortality of the soul; 
that the manifestations of the saints confirm the dogma of the 
Holy Trinity and the teaching of the intercession of saints; and 
that the martyrs of Thermi confirm and stress that “the relics of 
saints are channels of Divine grace, and hence should be looked 
upon and treated with great reverence” (p. 161). In connection 
with the last. Dr Cavamos cites St Symeon the New Theologian 
and Nicholas Cavasilas and the Orthodox doctrine of thSosis or 
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the divinization of man through Divine grace. Additionally, Cavamos 
sees confirmation of the Orthodox doctrine and practice of making 
icons that depict holy individuals, and the importance of the Cross 
in the life of the saints as a symbol of the greatness of martyrdom. 
Cavamos states that “through martyrdom, the martyr becomes a 
recipient of the Divine grace, is purified of all taint of sin and is 
sanctified, receiving heavenly glory and honor. Also, through mar¬ 
tyrdom, faith is revitalized in people” (p. 166). The author also 
points out the practice of honoring saints by means of hymns, and 
he sees confirmation of the traditional Orthodox view that monas- 
ticism is a vital Christian institution and that the appearances of 
the Martyrs of Thermi reaffirm the teaching of the Orthodox 
Church that miraculous cures are effected by the saints during their 
lifetime and after their death. The counsels of the newly martyred 
saints also stress the importance of the virtues of faith, obedience 
to God, humility, patience, spiritual love and forgiveness and the 
practices of repentance, fasting, confession. Holy Communion, the 
reading of religious books, and prayer. 

The date designated by the Church for the celebration of the 
memory of Saints Raphael, Nicholas, and Irene of Lesvos is the 
first Tuesday after Pascha. Dr Cavamos has now made it possible 
for a much wider audience to learn about these saints and the lessons 
that can be learned from them by Orthodox Christians everywhere. 

— John E. Rexine 
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